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SOME NOTES ON PERSONAL NAMES, CHIEFLY 
THOSE OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
INTRODUCTORY. 

I. The Principle of Construction of the Personal 
Name among Aryan Peoples.—It now seems well 
established that the ancient normal form of personal 
name among all ~ peoples, with the exception 
of the Latin, was that of a compound of two ele- 
ments, joined to each other according to the rules 
of composition. A very wide iptastion, em- 
bracing the earliest forms of names current among 
Aryan races, has yielded this important generali- 
zation. Thus, to take a widely spread form, con- 
taining in one of its elements kruta (root kru, to 
hear) = praised, distinguished, we have the follow- 
ing: Sanskrit Cruta-karman, Cruta-deva, Pari- 
grata; Zend Cruto-cradh ; Greek KAvro-pndys 
(Sansk. r represented by Greek A), Qeo-xAvros 
(cf. Latin inclutus); Old Welsh Clotri (—Cluto- 
rix); Old German Hlud-berht (original k—Germ. 
h), Hlad-wig (cf. English loud). And, from the 
same root kru, the Slavonic Slovo (Sansk. Cravas), 
found in Slavo-bor (original k—=Slavonic 8), Slavo- 
mir, 

IL. The Nature of the Elements.—The elements 
entering into the ancient personal name, although 
not taken indifferently from the current vocabulary, 


might be — of the parts of speech which can be 
joined together to form intelligible compounds, 
Thus they might be verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
adjectives, or nouns. Abundant instances will 
occur further on. Of the compound names thus 
formed one element may be restricted exclusively 
to the beginning, and the other to the end of the 
name, or they may both be placed indifferently at 
the end or the beginning. To take instances from 
the Greek, we have examples of these three cases 
in IIpo-«Ajs, ’Avri-voos, ’Apy-erros, and 
apxos, in which zpo is exclusively confined to the 
beginning of a name, voos to the end, while dpyos 
and a may appear indifferently at the beginning 
or end. 

The words selected for name composition, while 
covering a wide area in point of meaning, are 
sufficiently definite in character to suggest a prin- 
ciple in their adoption, The prominence given in 
this selection to words connected with battle is 
suggestive of the warlike character of our Aryan 
forefathers. Compare the Sanskrit compounds of 
(victory)—Jaya-candra, Jaya-datta—with the 
numerous Greek names containing Nexo- (such as 
Nixd-Bovdos, Nixd-dypos, ’Avdpo-vexos), and the 
many Old German forms made up of Hild-, Gund-, 
Had-, Bad-, and Wig- (all expressions for war and 
battle), together with the various Celtic names 
formed of Catu-, the equation of German Had-, 
such as Old Gaulish Catu-rix, Old Welsh Cat- 
gualatyr, Old Irish Cath-mal, Cath-mug, &c. 

Next in importance are the words representing 
various animals, chiefly those remarkable for their 
ferocity, strength, or swiftness. These were doubt- 
less originally adopted on account of their reflecting 
the characters of those upon whom they were im- 

. For example, we have from the stem varka 
(=wolf), Sanskrit .Vrka-karman, Greek Avxé- 
pov, &c., Slavonic Viko-slav, Old German Wolf- 
hart, Wolf-bado, &c. Compare also the many 
names made up of bleid (—wolf) in Old Welsh, 
Bleid-iud, Bleid-cuf, The horse also furnishes a 
large number of names among all Aryan peoples. 

A large class is built up of words indicative of 
physical qualities, conformation, colour, &c. For 
example, we have from magha, big, Sanskrit Maha- 
bala, Maba-manas, &c.; Greek Meya-Oujos, Meyc- 
«Ans; Ancient Gaulish Magio-rix; Old Geruan 
Magin-hart, &c. 

Another large class is built up of words bearing 
upon social relations. For example, from kdru, 
dear, we have Sanskrit Caru-citra, Caru-cravas, 
Su-caru* (su=good, well); Ancient Gaulish Veni- 
earus, Armorican Hen-car and Ho-car; Old Irish 
Tuath-char, Find-char. To this class belong also 
the names indicating chieftainship, such as all 


* This name, as Fick points out, may well have been 
one in use before the dispersion of the original Aryan 
ple. It is represented in the Chartulaire de Ridon 

y its Armorican equivalent Ho-car. 
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compounds of the stem 
raga (=king), ¢.g.. Sanskrit Raja-dharman, Old 
Gaulish Cata-rix, Old Welsh Clot-ri, Old German 
Had-rich, Hlud-rich. 

The ancient cultus of the Aryan les is repre- 
sented by numerous names involving one or other 
of the many deities honoured among them. There 
occurs to one in this connexion the host of Sanskrit 
namescontaining Deva(—God), such as Deva-gupta, 
Deva-bhaga, as one of their common elements, 
and the equally numerous Greek compounds in- 
volving Geos, such as Oed-BovAos, Oed-dwpos. The 
Old German names Godefrid, Goda-scale, Donar- 
perht, Anshalm, Ansowald, &c., belong to the 
same class, as do the Ancient Gaulish Dévo-gnata, 
Divitiacus, and the many Slavonic compounds of 
Bogit (=God), Bohu-bud, Bogo-dan, Bogu-slav. 

The very diversified character of the names not 
included in the foregoing divisions renders their 
classification difficult. This will be made clear in 
the instances to be adduced in these notes further 


on. 

III. Modifying Influences of Time upon Per- 
sonal Names.—Under the terms ‘“‘ weathering,” 
“ phonetic decay,” &c., we have the expression of 
a modifying influence to which personal names, as 
well.as all other words, are subject in the course 
of the centuries. The laws under which this in- 
fluence is effective have been fairly well elicited, 
and decayed modern names may, for the most 
part, be rehabilitated by the light of these laws, 
and restored to their ancient forms, while the 
names in use in one branch of the Aryan family 
may be strictly equated with their representatives 
in another. 

The methodical investigation of articulate speech 
and of phonetic change has led to the laying down 
of these laws, and made a science of language pos- 
sible, thus removing philological research from the 
region of futile guesswork in which it formerly 
puzzled itself. The phonological laws of the Aryan 
family of speech, fairly established as they are, 
enable us to determine how certain sounds in one 
branch of the family are represented by certain 
sounds in another, and to lay down the limitations 
of the particular changes of sound which are per- 
missible within each of the members themselves. 

Thus it can be clearly shown that the Aryan stem 
akva (horse) is strictly represented in the following 
names : Sanskrit Agva-cakra ; Zend 
Agpayaodha; Old Persian Acpa-cana, *Aora- 
Greek Old Gaulish Epo- 
redii ; Irish Eoch-aidh. 

The modern lineal representatives of ancient 
personal names in any branch of the Aryan family 
of language can be thus traced out, their successive 
forms being determined definitely by the laws of 
phonetic change which govern the speech in which 
the names occur. 

* Apart from the changes in names brought about 


by phonetic decay—arising chiefly from economy 
of utterance begotten of lazi considerable 
modifications are produced by the tendency to 
shorten names in the way of endearment and 
familiarity. This @s one of the most important 
influences in name modification, and has been at 
work from a very early period. Fick was, I be- 
lieve, the first to point out the great number of 
names among every Aryan people which were thus 
modified. These endearment-forms (koseformen 
or kosenamen) constitute a considerable portion of 
the personal names which, having been made sur- 
names, have come down to this day, and the sub- 
ject, therefore, merits somewhat extended treat- 
ment. Epuusp McCuvre, M.A. 
(To be continued.) 


SPANISH NOTES. 

I had intended to pass the late winter in Spain, 
and hoped from time to time to communicate some 
Spanish traditions and customs to “N. & Q.” 
Circumstances, however, obliged me, after two or 
three weeks partly spent at Seville, to return to 
France, and in that short time I could gather but 
little that would interest your readers. I was 
able, however, in travelling to jot down a few stray 
notes. 

1, All of us have heard of, and some may hava 


seen, the Spanish lover talking to his “ladyefair” . 


at the grated window, or serenading her on the 
twanging guitar. This cold-catching amusement 
is called “eating iron” (“comer el hierro”) or 
“ plucking the turkey” (“ pelar la pava”). Most 
people have probably thought as I did, that these 
young men and maidens braved rheumatism and 
chills (for the wind is cutting enough sometimes, 
even in Andalusia) for the sake of a romantie 
colloquy undisturbed by any listeners but the 
moon, confidant already of so many secrets, and 
never known to have betrayed them. I had 
often seen these enamoured couples at Malaga in 
years gone by, and imagined no other reason for 
their airy confabulations. In one case I remember 
at Seville the lady was aloft in a second-floor 
window, so that the communications interchanged 
could not be “ whispered nothings.” Nevertheless, 
to my surprise, evening after evening the entranced 
pair were to be seen at their 8, gazing on each 
other and talking sweet nothings when the stray 
passer-by had turned the corner. Possessed with 
this idea I had never inquired into the origin of 
such a common custom, which prevails, it may be 
said, among the better classes and rarely among 
the poor. 

But last autumn, when the conversation turned 
upon the subject one day, I was assured by 
Spaniards that this exterior flirtation owes its 
origin in no way to romance or desire for a 
téte-d-téte by meonlight. The reason is simply 
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this. The young man outside is outside because, 
though he knows the lady, he does not know her 
family. At church or in the streets the telegraph 
of the eyes and of the fan bas been at work, and 
wn acquaintance has been established; but as the 
swain is a stranger to the lady’s relations, the in- 
terviewscan naturally only take place at the window. 
If, however, after a certain amount of sighing 
and guitar strumming (which latter, one may men- 
tion, is quite going out of fashion), the acquaintance 
ripens into something serious, the lover then finds 
means of being presented in due form to the 
family. But from the moment he enters the door 
of the house romance flies away from the window. 
The love-making is henceforth conducted indoors 
in as matter-of-fact a fashion as in other countries. 
So far my informants : it would be curious to hear 
what any Spanish correspondent would volunteer 
on the subject. 

2. When All Souls’ Day comes round, with its 
memories of the vacant chairs at every fireside, it 
is the custom for most of the Madrid theatres to 
give Don Giovanni for a night or two before, and 
on the dayitself! An article in one of the papers 
suggested as the reason that the opening grave, 
the ghostly visitant, the unrepentant Don and his 
hapless victims are a fitting accomp1niment to the 
supernatural thoughts of the season. It appears 
strange to us to evoke at such a time the spirits 
of the unhappy and “ unassoilzied,” and not those 
of the happy dead. 

3. Spiritualism has its votaries in some parts of 
Spain and has made great progress. Oa inquiring 
about ghosts I received the same answer in two 
towns: “Oh, yes! there are plenty of spirits that 
talk to people and people to them.” Ghosts, how- 
ever, as usual abroad, seemed not to bein demand, 
and the supply was consequently nil. Unearthly 
noises are all I have heard of at Valencia, Mantua, 
Como, Venice, Cairo, &c. Ghosts are an unknown 
quantity almost in Roman Catholic countries, 
while they favour every old house in Protestant 
jJands, Perhaps, by the way, R. H. B., with whom 
I have the pleasure of a slight acquaintance, would 
give some experiences of Italian traditions on this 
point. It seems strange that with such ghastly 
memories as haunt so many castles and palaces in 
Italy none of the cruelly murdered dead cares to 
come back to the “ paradise of Europe.” Massimo 
D’Azeglio declares that ghosts are only seen in 
foggy climes, not under sunny skies. But it is 
surely an odd choice for them to revisit the 
smoke and mists that most Northerners and 
Eoglishmen try to escape from, unless, indeed, 
they come for coolness, as we go to the South for 
warmth. K. H. B. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF JOHN WESLEY. 
Not long ago I was reading Southey’s Life 
of Wesley, and met, in chapter xxix., with 


that for ‘which I was in search, for I have a long 
statement written by “John Welsley” (thus he 
signs himself), which was formerly the property 
of the biographer, and from which are inserted 
in this chapter several extracts. I do not think 
the MS. has ever yet been published in extenso, 
and for that reason, as well as for its interest, 
I submit it to the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 


In June, 1744, I desired my Brother and a few other 
Clergymen to meet me in London, to consider how we 
should preceed to save our own souls and those that 
heard us. After some time, I invited the lay Preachers 
that were in the house to meet with us. We conferred 
together for several days, and were much comforted and 
strengthened thereby. 

The next year I not only invited most of the travelling 
Preachers, bat several others to confer with me in 
Bristol. And from that time for some years, though I 
invited only a part of the travelling Preachers, yet I 
permitted any that desired it, to be present, not ap- 
prending any ill consequences therefrom. 

But two ill consequences soon appeared, One, that 
the expence was too great to be borne; the other, that 
many of our people were scattered while they were left 
without a Shepherd. I therefore determined, 1. That 
for the time to come, none should be present but those 
whom I invited; and, 2, That I would only invite a 
select number out of every Circuit. 

This I did for many years, and all that time the term 
Conference meant not so much the conversation we had 
together as the persons that conferred; namely, those 
whom I invited to confer with me from time to time. 
So that all this time it depended on me alone, not only 
what persons should constitute the Conference, but 
whether there should be any Conference at all lay wholly 
in my own breast; neither the Preachers nor the people 
having any part or lot in the matter. 

Some years after, it was agreed, that after the decease 
of my Brother and me, the Preachers should be sta- 
tioned by the Conference. But ere long a question 
arose, what does that term mean? Who are the Confer- 
ence? It appeared difficult to define the term. And 
the year before last ali our brethren who were met 
at Bristol, desired me to fix the determinate meaning of 
the word. Hitherto it had meant not the whole body of 
travelling Preachers, it never bore that meaning at all ; 
but, those persons whom I invited yearly to confer with 
me. But to this there was a palpable objection: euch a 
Conference would have no being after dea'h. And 
what other definition of it to give I know not: at least 
I knew none that would stand in law. I consulted a 
skilful and honest attorney, and he consulted an eminent 
Counsellor, who answered, There is no way of doing this 
but by naming a determinate number of persons. The 
Deed which names these must be enrolled in Chancery. 
Then it will stand good in law. 

My first thought was to name a very few, suppose ten 
or twelve persons. Count Zinzendorf named only six 
who were to preside over the Community after his 
Decease. But on second thoughts I believed there 
would be more safety in a greater number of Counsellors, 
and therefore named an hundred, as many as I judged 
could meet without too great an expence, and without 
leaving any Circuit naked of Preachers while the Con- 
ference met. 

In naming these Preachers, as I had no adviser, so I 
had no respect of persons, but I simply set down those 
that, according to the best of my judgment, were most 
proper. But lam not infallible. I might mistake, and 

ow- 


think better of some of them than they 


~¥ 
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ever, I did my best, and if I did wrong it was not the 
error of my own will, but of my judgment. 

This was the rise, and this is tht nature of that famous 
Deed of Declaration, that vile, wicked Deed concerning 
which you bave heard such an outcry! And now, can 
any one tell me how to mend it, and how it could have 
been made better? “O yes, you might have inserted 
two hundred, as well as one hundred Preachers?" No: 
for then the expence of meeting would have been double : 
and all the Circuits would have been without Preachers ; 
might have named other Preachers instead of 

True, if I had thought as well of them as they 
aia of themselves, ButI did not, therefore I could do 
no otherwise than I did, without sinning against God 
and my own conecience, 

But what need was there for any Deed atall? There 
was the utmost need of it : without some authentic Deed 
fixing the meaning of the term, the moment I died the 
Conference had been nothing. Therefore any of the 
Proprietors of the land on which our Preaching-houses 
were built might have seized them for their own use, 
ard there would have been gone to hinder them, for the 
Conference would have been nobody, a mere empty name. 

You see, then, in all the pains I have taken about this 
nbeolutely necessary Deed, I have been labouring, not 
for myself : Lhave no interest therein, but for the whole 
body of Methodists: in order to fix them upon such a 
foundation as is likely to stand as long as the Sun and 
Mveonendure. That is, if they continue to walk by faith, 
und toshew forth their faith by their works : otherwise 
I Tory God to root out the memorial of them from the 


rth. Joun WELsLEy, 

Dock, March 3, 17£5. 

The MS. bears no address, and I have no means 
of ascertaining for whose benefit or information it 
was written. W. M.A., F.S.A. 

Cathedral Ely. 

EXTINCT PEERAGES (1838-1882). 
(Cont‘nued from p. 204.) 

[The letters ¢, d, and @ against each name of title 
signify whether such title has become extinct, dormant, 
or fullen into abeyance. } 

Name of Title. Date of Creation. Name of last Holder. 


1849. 
¢ Auckland, E 1399, U.K. George, second Baron Auck- 
land, first E. 
Eden, 
¢ Carteret, 17%, GB. Joha Thynne, third B. 
¢ Thanet, .. 1623, BE... Henry Tufton, eleventh E. 
¢ Tufton, B... .. 1626, E... 
1850. 
@ Roscommon, E. 162',1. .. Michael James Robt. Dillon, 
twelfth E. 
Dillon, B... .. 1619,T. .. 
¢ Rancliffy, B. .. 1795,1. .. George Aug. Henry Anne 


Nugent, B. .. 1800,1. .. George | Nugent Grenville, 


1851. 
Bexley, FB... .. 1823, 1.K. Nich, Vansittart, first B. 
¢ Langdale, B. .. 1836, 0K. Henry Bickersteth, first B. 
Montfort, .. 1741,G 8. Henry Bromley, third B. 
¢ Liverpool, E. .. 179, G.B. Charles Jenkin- 

son, 

¢ Hawkesbury, B. 1736, G.P. 90 

1882. 
¢ Cornwallis, EB... 1753,G.B. James Cornwallis, fifth E. 
Brome, V... .. ” 

Cornwallis, RB. .. 


1661, E. .. 

1321, U.K, Gen, Hen. Boscawen, second 
Visct. Falmouth, first F. 

1831, U.K. Wm Lewis Hughes, second B. 


Falmouth, E. . 
Dinorben, B. .. 


Name of Title. DateofCreation. Name of last Holder. 


¢ Basset, B... 
O'Neill, 
ONeill, RB... 
¢ Thomond, M. .. 
Inchiquin, F. .. 
Leicester, E. .. 


@ Ferrers, B... .. 
Comptos, B. .. 


¢ Digby, E... .. 


Coleshill, V. .. 
e De Freyne, B. .. 


¢ Milford, B. 
e Fife,B. .. «. 
¢ Douglas, B. 
e Alvanley, B. .. 
e Fitzhardinge, E. 
Segrave,B. 
e Glengall, 


¢ Holland of Hei- 
¢ Holland of Fox- 

ley, 
¢ Macaulay, B. .. 
e =e 
e Dalhousie. ee 
¢ Dalhousie, B. .. 


Traquair, BE. .. 
« Cabarston, B. .. 


Linton, B.. 

ad Stuart of ‘Tra- 
quair,B. .. 

¢ Riversdale, B. 

¢ Canning, E. .. 

Canning, V. .. 

¢ Dangennon, V. 

e Bill, B. os 

e Breadalbane, M. 

Ormelie, E 

Breadalbane, B 


1853. 
1711, G.B, Alfred Harley, sixth E. 


1856. 

1790, G.B. Edward, eighth Bar. Dig>y, 
second E. 

1839, U. x Arthur French, first B. 

1847, U. a “Richard Bulk Philipps- 
Philippe, fret B. 

1827, U.K. James, fourth Rati of Fite, 

1 GBR. James 

790, Douglas, 

1801, U.K. Richard Pepper Arden, 

1841, U.K. William Fitzhardinge Berke- 
ley, first E. 


1831, U.K. 

1853. 
1816,1. .. Richard Butler, second E. 


1859, 
G.B. 


1762,G.B. Henry Edw. tn fourth B. 


1768, G.B. 
1857, U.K. Thomas Bebington Mac- 
aulay, B. 


1860. 
1826, I. .. - Fitzgerald, 
1849, U.K. tenth Earl of 


first M. 
1815, U.K. Ta 


1623, 3. 
1783, 1. .. Ludlow Tonson, third B. 
1862. 

1859, U.K. Chas. John Canning, first E. 
1828, U.K. 

1765, I... Artbur Bill-Trevor, third V. 
Jobn, fifth Karl of Breadal- 

bane, second M. 


1906, U.K. 


oxtora, x... .. 
¢ Mortimer, E. .. ” 
¢ Harley, B... «. ” 
¢ Melbourne, V... 1781, 1. .. Fredk. Jas. Lamb, third V. 
¢ Melbourne, B... 1770,1. .. 
¢ Melbourne, B... 1815, U.K. pa 
Carlingford, V 
lo 
¢ Beresford, V. .. 1823, U.K. Wm. Carr Beresford, first V. 
¢ Beresford, B. .. 1814, U.K. am 
e Colborne, B. .. 1839, U.K. Nicholas William Ridley- 
Colborne, first B. 
1797, G.B. Frances Basset, second R. 
1795, 1. .. John Bruce Richard v' Neill, 
third V. 
1793, 1. .. ” 
.. James O'Brien, third M. 
17384, G.B. George Ferrars, third Marq. 
Tow second E. 
‘ 
| d Caher,B. .. . 
1633, S. .. Charles Stuart, eighth E. 
| : 
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Name of Title. Date of Creation. Name of last Holder. 


1863. 
h, B. 1821, U.K. William, fifth Earl of Morn- 
ington, third B 
1958, U.K. Colin Campbell, first B. 


e Ge, B. 
€ eharet: B... 1827, U.K. Jn Singleton Copley, first B. 


1864. 

e Clare, E. .. .. 1795,1. .. Richard Hobart Fitz,ibbon, 

third E. 

Fitzgibbon, V... 1793, 1. .. 

Fitzgibbon, B... 1739, I. 

e Fitzgibbon, B... 1799, G.B. ” 

¢ Prudhoe, B. .. 1794,G.B. Algernon Percy, first B. 
1865. 

@ Maynard, V. .. 1766,G.B8. Henry Maynard, third V. 

e Maynad, B. 

¢ Palmerston, V. 1722, J. .. Hen. John Temple, third V. 


e Glenelg, B. . 1385, U.K. Charles Grant, first B. 


e baynivg, B. .. 1797, G.B. - Powlett, 
third B. 

e Ponsonby, B. .. 1806, U.K. Wm. Brabazon Ponsonby, 
fuurth B. 

1867. 

Lianover, B. .. 1859, U.K. Benjamin Ball, first B. 

Poafret, 1721, G.B. George William Richard 
Fermor, fifth E. 

Lempster,®. .. 1092, E. .. 

e Kingsdown, B. 1858, U.K. Pemberton Leigh, 

rst 

e Keith, B. .. .. 1797,1. .. Margaret Mercer Elphin- 
stone de Flahaut, second B. 

e Keith, B. .. .. 1803, U.K. 


G. F. R. B. 

P.S.—O'Neill, E., and Raymond, V. (1800, L.), 
should be added to the list (ante, p. 203) for 1841; 
both these titles became extinct on the death of 
Charles Henry St. John, second Viscount O'Neill, 
first earl. To the list for 1843 (ante, p. 204) should 
be added Fitzgerald of Desmond and Clangibbon, 
B. (1835, U.K.), which became extinct on the 
death of William, second Baron Fitzgerald and 
Vesci. 

(To be continued.) 


Honeson’s “ notes 
which Mr. J. H. Greenstreet has furnished from 
De Banco Rolls relating to Northumberland help 
to fix the date of a list of castles and towers in 
Northumberland which is given in Hodgson’s 
Northumberland, vol. v. p. 26, and in Surtees’s 
Durham, vol. iv. p. 60. The original is “ MS. penes 
R. Surtees, in Coll. Armor. duplex.” Mr. Surtees 
says that the date may be easily fixed to the reign 
of Henry VI. by several circumstances. He notes 
the case of Robert Oyle, who is called chivaler 
in the list, but who was created Baron 1 Edw. 1V. 
The latter part of the list of towers is entered 
thus, sequuntur aliquanto postea scripte 
fuerunt,” and among these occurs “Turris de 
Lilborne, Joh’is Carr.” To this no clue has 
hitherto been given, but the following notes are 
interesting :— 

De Banco, Trinity, anno 18 Hen. VI. m. 262.— 
John Kar, plaintiff, his close at Westlilburn 
broken by defendants. John Kar and Isabella his 


wife versus several Lilburns and others for insult- 
ing said Isabella at Westlilburn. 

De Banco, Hilary, 25 Hen. VI. m. 71, and 
Mich. 25 Hen. VI. m. 613.—Thomas Carre, of 
North Middletone, John Carre, of Westlilburne, 
Andrew Carre, of Westlilburne, Gentlemen, de- 
fendants, for breaking close, &c., of Thomas Revele 
at Middletone Halle. 

De Banco, Mich. term, 28 Hen. VI. m. 349.— 
Thos. Carre, by his attorney, versus Thos. Revel, 
yeoman, by whose carelessness Carre’s house at 
Lilburn was totally destroyed by fire, to the 
damage of 401. 

This looks as if John Carr of Lilburn died 
between 25 and 28 Hen. VI., and makes it very 
unlikely that “aliquanto postea” was later than 
this. Isabella was perhaps an heiress of the Lil- 
burns. West Lilburn went afterwards to Proctors. 
The first Proctor in the Visitation entry of 1615 
married Isabella, daughter of John Lilborne, of 
Alnwick. Can any one throw light on this Lilburn 
history ? 


Parish Documents.—It is has been said, in 
answer to one of the arguments in favour of Mr. 
Borlase’s Bill for the safe custody of parish re- 
gisters, that the state of things is changed, and 
that there can be no question now that every care 
is taken. A tithe map with the scheme for appor- 
tionment is not so valuable as an ancient register, 
because it can be replaced if lost; but the fol- 
lowing case, before the magistrates at Woodbridge, 
as well as my own private experience, may serve 
to show that cav.at cannot be safely abandoned as 
the motto of any one who is interested in the pre- 
servation of parish muniments. In the Guardian, 
Feb, 14, 1883, p. 236, col. 2, there is:— 

“The right to the custody of the parochial tithe map 
and the instrument of apportionment was considered in 
a case brought before the istrates at Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, on Wednesday week. These documents at Haske- 
ton used to be _ by the rector in his study at the rec- 
tory. But about three years ago Mr. Newton, one of the 
churchwardens, it was alleged, borrowed them, and sub- 
sequently kept them, In the course of the argument the 
magistrates said they felt that the parties might be satis- 
fied if an order were made that the deeds be kept in 
the vestry or in the church. The documents would then 
be out of the individual control of either of the church- 
wardens and of the clergyman, and full opportunity 
would be given to everybody who wished to inspect the 
documents. Ultimately the suggestion of the magistrates 
was agreed to.” 

In a parish in Oxfordshire, with which I am con- 
nected as a proprietor, a similar reprehensible 
practice is allowed. And so lately us in 1870 
robbers destroyed the parish reyisters at Cros- 
thwaite (Times, Feb. 23, 1870). 

Ep. 


A Retic or James II.—The enclosed cuttin 
from the Times of March 7 seems to me we 
worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.” Once printed 
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in thoge varied pages, and carefully indexed up, 
it can be readily found again whenever it is 
watited :— 
) “| have unexpectedly had the opportunity of seeing 
the leaden case containing the brains of James II. .An 
inquiry huving been made as to the fate of the Jacobite 
remains at the old Scotch College, near the Pantheon, I 
addressed myself to Monseigneur Rogerson, the adminis- 
trator of the Scotch Catholic endowments, appointed 
by the French Government, who was not only able and 
willing to give me every information on the subject, but 
showed me the leaden case containing the brains, in size 
and shape resembling a liqueur bottle without the neck. 
James bequeathed his brains to the Scotch College, a 
seminary in which he took great interest; but since the 
Revolution the building has been used for a French 
boarding-school, though still the property of the Scotch 
Catholics, and, as an ‘historic monument,’ under the 
supervision of the Minister of Education. Both the 
College, however, and the adjoining English nunnery 
were plundered by the Revolutionists. A doubt, there- 
fore, remained as to the fate of the bequest, which some 
guide-books, indeed, speak of as ‘said to have been de- 
ited there.” One theory, moreover, was that the 
rains were placed at St. Germains in 1824, when all 
that could be collected of James’s remains after the 
desecration of his tomb at the English Benedictine 
monastery were reinterred--a tablet being placed over 
them by George 1V. All doubt, however, is now at an 
end. me workmen were carrying a drain under the 
College chapel, when a giving way of the soil led to the 
discovery of a cavity, and in this was found the leaden 
case, as also the heart of the Duchess of Perth, likewise 
enclosed in lead. The tradition is that the mob dug a 
pit, with the intention of massacring the English nuns 
and throwing the bodies into it. Monseigneur Rogerson 
believes that this was the origin of the cavity, and that 
the two relics were thrown into it as worthless. They 
will, of course, be reinterred, but in a quiet way, to 
avoid any fear of clandestine interference. Monseigneur 
Rogerson also possesses a glove box, made from a frag- 
ment of James's coffin, carried off by a spectator of the 
desecration of the monastery. The college, I may add, 
looks throughout as if unaltered since its erection, 
about 250 years ago, the original inscription, “ Collége 
Escossois,” being still over the door, and the tablets 
erected to James and some of his adherents being in 
good preservation. It was in these premises that Danton 
was confined during the brief interval between his arrest 
and his execution.” 
W. Sparrow Smipson. 


[See ante, p. 48.) 


Dar-et-Baipa.—A propos of the statement in 
the House of Commons the other evening it would 
be interesting to learn when and under what cir- 
cumstances this town received its Spanish appella- 
tion of Casa Blanca. I was on the coast of Morocco 
during the month of March, 1880, ina large French 
steamer belonging to Marseilles, and we touched 
at this place; but I never heard of its being called 
by any name except Casa Blanca till last Thursday. 
The mere origin of the term Casa Blanca is obvious 
to any one who has been there, as all the houses 
are white. H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 


_ 9, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. - 


It is a curious illustration of what Dickens calls 
the “Circumlocution Office,” that Lord Edmond 


Fitzmaurice, when interrogated in the House of 
Commons as to an outrage said to have occurred 
at Casa Blanca, was obliged to confess that “ the 
Foreign Office had not been able to idewtify the 
place at the moment,” and that he had “to ‘obtain 
information at last about it from the Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society. * Had‘ orie of the 
clerks at the Foreign Office taken the trouble to 
look in Keith Johnstone’s General Dictionary of 
Geography (1877) he would at once have seen 
Casa Blanca put down, with a reference to the town 
under its other name of Dar-el-Baida, a fortified 
place on the Atlantic, in the country of Marocco, 
with three thousand inhabitants. 
Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 


Surp.etoy.—This word is an anomalous forma- 
tion of which no satisfactory account has been 
rendered. Prof. Skeat holds it to be from French 
simplet+on. But this is merely a hypothetical 
form, as simpleton does not occur in French. If 
the word is an independent formation in English, 
it must then be analyzed as simple-ton, when the 
suffix -ton is peculiar and without a parallel. It 
is not an old word in English, and I would sug-’ 
gest that it is a shortened form of simple-tony, 
which was once used in the same sense. In a 
satirical poem published about 1772, and quoted 
in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 32, occur 
the lines :— 

“ This fashion, who does e’er pursue, 
I think a simple-tony; 
For be’s a fvol, say what you will, 
Who is a macaroni.” 
Tony, the familiar form of Antony, for some reason 
came to be used for a fool or idiot. Compare “a 
silly Agnes” (Durham), Fr. une Agnés. Another 
agg song (loc. cit.) of about the same date 
as 
“ Sagacious phiz that might demand 
A bow from any tony.” 
Wycherley uses the phrase “to be pointed at for 
a tony” (Plain-dealer, 1677, Wright’s Prov. Dict.). 
Simple-tony was then, as I suppose, shortened to 
simpleton, like baby to babe, puppy to pup, &e. 
But it remains to be proved that shingle tang ta 
the older form. A. Suyrar Pacmer. 
Leacroft, Staines. 4 


Mozarasic Ectexz.—Dr. Neale, in his article 
on the Mozarabic Liturgy, printed in the Essays on 
Liturgiology, gives in a metrical form its Missal 
Litanies, or Ectenz, for the first: five-Sundays in 
Lent. With regard to that for the third’Sunday, 
“ Audi clamantes, Deus altissime,” he notices that 
itis “A B C Darian,” that is, that each verse 
begins with one of the letters of the alpbabet in 
regular order ; and hence he concludes with regard 
to that particular litany, first, that two of the 


_Verses are now — out of their original order, 


and, secondly, one verse is altogether missing. 
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. But the learned doctor seems not to have noticed a 


similar, but more curious fact about_the. Missal 
Litany for Passion Sunday (fifth in Lent)... Of it 
he gives eight verses, of which the initial words 
are: 1. Portatus; 2. Aperuerunt ; 3. Sibilantes ; 
4. Suspensum ;"5. In; 6. Omnes; 7. Confusa ; 
8. Sic ; 9. Tune }10. Intende. It will be seen that 
these initials make up the words “ Passio Csti” ; 
and hence we may safely conclude, I suppose, that 
three of the verses are now a-wanting, viz., those 
which originally began with the missing letters 
H BRI, which are required to make up the full 
title of the litany, “ Passio Christi.” 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wuo was Eamicarpa pve Doxsar?—On 
June 26, 1304, the valet of Sir Patrick de Dunbar, 
son of the Earl of March, receives a cask of new wine 
for the Lady Ermigarda, consort of Sir Patrick, who 
is pregnant (Exch. Q. R. Misc., H.M. Record Office). 
The Earl of March was Patrick de Dunbar, eighth 
Earl of Dunbar, one of the claimants of the crown 
of Scotland, August 3, 1291. He was the first of 
the family styled “ Earl of March,” and held, like 
his ancestors, great possessions in Northumberland, 
for which he had to do homage to the king of Eng- 
land. In,the Roll of Caerlaverock,he appears as 
“ Conte de Laonois,” Earl of Lothian (not Lennox, 
as Mr. Thomas Wright erroneously calls him in 
his version of the Roll of Caerlaverock, p. 14, 
note 6). The above Sir Patrick, eldest son of the 
earl, was present at the siege of Caerlaverock with 
his father in July, 1300, when only sixteen years 
of age. He seems to have married the Lady 
Ermigarda when in his twentieth year. He suc- 
ceeded his father on October 10, 1308. He re- 
ceived Edward II. in Dunbar Castle after his 
defeat at Bannockburn on June 24, 1314 (pro- 
bably because there was an English garrison in 
the castle). He had a dispensation from Pope 
John XXII. on January 16, 1324, for his marriage 
with his cousin Agnes, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Randolph, first Earl of Moray. This lady was the 
celebrated “ Black Agnes of Dunbar,” who success- 
fully defended her husband’s castle of Dunbar 
against the English during the siege of nineteen 
weeks in 1338, and who became heir to her 
brother John Randolph, third Earl of Moray, on 
October 17, 1346. After David II.’s release from 
captivity he conferred the earldom of Moray on 
Patrick de Dunbar, Earl of March (husband of 
Black Agnes), who resigned the earldom of March 
in favour of his son George. The resignation was 


confirmed July 25, 1367. This George Dunbar, 
tenth earl, was son of Black Agnes: The Lady 
Ermigarda seems to have been a person. of con- 
sideration, but she does not appear in any account 
of the family. If she had a son he was probably 
called Patrick and digd young. The question is, 
Who was the Lady Ermigarda to whom Edward I. 
appears to have sent a cask of new wine in 13047 
AncaipaLtp H. Duwpar. 
Northfield, Bournemouth. 


Joun Series, AUTHOR OF THE First Encuise 
Eruemenis.—Can any of;your readers give me 
some information about oné John Serles, ‘ Master 
in Chirurgerie,”.who published in the reign of 
Jame$_ I. the first almanac and ephemeris which: 
ever appeared in England? -There is a copy (but 
without title-page or date) in_ the library of, the 
British Museum. It gives the approxithafe posi- 
tions of the planets, &c., for the "years 1609 to- 
1617, which the author states that he had cal- 
culated by means of the “observations of Tycho 
Brahe (or Brah, as Serles incorrectly’ spells it), 
and contains besides, as was almost inevitable in 
those days, a large store 6f Astrological absurdities. 
In an excellent work by M. Souchon ‘(Traité 
@ Astronomie Pratique) which has recently beeu 
published in Paris, this work is referred to as “ de 
J. Searle, ouvrage qui fut probablement le pre- 
mier de ce genre publié en Angleterre.” iit 
though the worthy “Master in Chirurgerie” 
spelt (or suffered his printer to spell) the name 
of the great Danish astronomer erroneously, we 
may presume that his book is the best authority 
for his own name, as above, . W. T. Lynn. , 

Blackheath. 


Tae Mirace.—Q. Curtius Rufus, in describing 
the passage of Alexander's army through the 
“loca deserta Susitanorum” before arriving at 
the Oxus, makes mention of the mirage which 
was there observed : “Arenas vapor estivi solis 
accendit, que ubi flagrare cceperunt, haud secus 

uam continenti incendio cuncta torrentur. Caligo 
deinde immodico terre fervore excitata lucem 
tegit : camporumque non alia, quam vasti et pro- 
fundi equoris species est” (lib. vii. cap. 5). It 
was in this desert that Alexander nobly refused, 
like David, the proffered draught of water. What 
other early notices are there of the mirage ; and 
when did the French term mirage (from French 
mirer, Latin mtrari) come into English use? It 
is not in Johnson, 1785. Sir D. Brewster, on 
the authority of Humboldt (Personal Narrative, 
vol. iii. p. 554), states that the mirage is called 
in Sanskrit Mriga Trichna, “the thirst or de- 
sire of the antelope” (Natural Magic, p. 198 ; 
“ Family Library,” 1832). Ep. Marsuatt. 


Noracues.—I shall be glad of the etymology of 
this word, used to designate the lurge cones, con- 
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structed of blocks of stone without mortar, so | 


5 we! found in Sardinia: The island is full 
of Phoenician names. Fuerstias has a 
(now or Noro). R. 8. Caaryock. 


Cag 


Taz Arms or tae See or Yorx.—When 
and why were the arms of the see of York altered? 
From an early period down to, I understand, the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the arms of the 
sees of Canterbury and York were the same ; now, 
however, they are totally different, and while even 
Armagh and Dublin have both the pallium, 
York has not. Was it on account of a difference 
as regards precedence between the two metro- 
politans ? OC. R. T. 

[See “N. & Q.,” iii, 115, 157.] 


Discoarce=Warn Orr.—An old miller here, 
if he catches a man fishing in private water, gives 
him what at Eton we to call a “first fault ” 
in this way: “Now, mind, Jack Rumbold, I 

ischarges you.” If caught again the delinquent 
is summoned. In Woodstock Miss Lee says to 
Sir Henry, “ Have I seen or spoken with him 
[Markham Everard] since you discharged him my 
eompany?” Scott was very quick at picking up 
and introducing into his novels local dialect. Is 


this use of di known to your Oxfordshire 
J. T. Lovepay. 
Banbury, 


Wanrscrron or Srarrorp.— George War- 
burton was on July 6, 1748, married at Audley 
co. Stafford, to Ann Sherratt. He always claim 
to be of the Arley family, and used their armorial 
bearings, but I have hitherto failed to find any 
pedigree bearing out his claim. Can any of your 
readers help me ? F. W. 5 

Carr. Jonw May.—Can any reader furnish 
information in regard to the ancestry of Capt. 
John May, master of the ship James in 1635, who 
is believed to have descended from the Mays of 
Mayfield, Sussex, and to have emigrated to Ame- 
rica about the year 1640? Search has been made 
in the British Museum, but thus far without 
success, D. H. M. 


Stewart or Lory. — John, or Ewen, de 
Ergadia, Lord of Lorn, who married the grand- 
daughter and coheiress of Robert Bruce, is, in 
almost every peerage with which I am acquainted, 
stated to have been the father of two daughters 
and coheiresses. The eldest, Isabel, is said to 


have married John Stewart, of Innermeath, and to | Arms 


have been mother of Robert Stewart, first Lord 
Lorn, whose granddaughter and coheiress married 
Colin Campbell, first Earl of Argyll. The second 
daughter, Janet, is stated to have married Robert 
Stewart, brother of John Stewart of Innermeath, 
and to have been ancestress of the Stewarts of 


Rossythe. Bu‘ in Purke’s EZ. tinct Peerage we are 
told that,— 

“Sir Robert Stewart......d. 1°86, leaving issue...... 
two sone, (1) John, ancestor of the Stewart: of Inner- 
meath and Lorn, and (2) Robert, of Durisdeer, who 
married Janet de Ergadia, daughter and heir of Ewen 
de Ergad‘a, Lord of Lorn, by Joanna de Iz:c, grand- 
daughter maternally of King Robert Bruce. Robert, of 
Durisdeer, transferred his wife's lordship of Lorn to his 
elJer brother John of Innermeath,” 
who was ancestor of the succeeding Stewarts and 
Campbells, lords of Lorn. Which of these accounts 
is correct? Have the Campbells for so many 
centuries quartered the galley of Lorn merely as a 
territorial bearing; and have they, in fact, no right 
to claim descent from the ancient Lords of Lorn; or 
has the author of the Dormant and Extinct Peerage 
been for once led into error, notwithstanding the 
apparent clearness of his details? The question is 
of interest not alone as regards the Campbells and 
the Lordship of Lorn, but with reference to the 
descendants of the coheirs of King Robert Bruce. 

A. CaLper. 


Tas.—This word is used in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire as an equivalent for a notice to quit 
given by a landlord to his tenant. It is also used 
as a verb, ¢.g., to tab a tenant, Does this use of 
the word prevail elsewhere? Neither Halliwell 
nor Wright gives the word ; furthermore I have 
failed to find it in any glossary which I have had 
recourse to, What is the origin of the term? 

F. C. Binxsecx Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Doxstow or Surrorx.—Can any of your 
readers oblige me with information pag | the 
family of Thomas Dunston, of Bedfield, co. Suffolk, 
who died 1657? From the pedigree, at the College 
of Arms, of his son Edward Dunston, of Hopton, 
co. Suffolk (given in Bysshe’s Visitation, made 1664), 
it does not appear that he had any other child, 
but his will shows that he had a daughter (married 
to John Sayer). Had he any other children? The 

arish registers of Bedfield give no assistance, 
ating only from 1711; but persons of his name, 
and said to be descended from him, have, within 
living memory, resided in the neighbourhood of 
Bedfield. as he any, and what, relation of 
William Dunston, of Cowling, co. Suff., who died 
(his father living) 1652; and was Thomas Dunston, 
who was at wy ot wot Be of the present century 
Steward of St. Luke’s Hospital, of the same famil) ! 
What was the crest of Dunston of Hopton! 
Curiously enough, the records at the College of 
afford no information on this point ; for the 
book of arms intended to illustrate the Visitation 
of 1664 was not compiled until some later 
(cirea 1672), and as in the interval Edward 
Dunston had died, leaving an only daughter and 
heir Elizabeth (married as first wife to Sir Robert 
Druery, of Reddlesworth, Bart.), so under the 
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heading “Dunston of Hopton” appear the arms 
of Dunston, quarterly with those of Mayhew (E. 
Dunston having married the heir of Mayhew of 
Sohen, co. Suff.), of course without a crest. 
F, W. D. 

(Burke, Gen. Arm, 1878, s.v., gives a man’s head in 
profile ppr. as the crest of the original line of Dunston, 
whose heiress m. D’Oyley. } 


Porrer Fawity or co. Dowx.—James Potter, 
of Ringhaddy, co. Down, who was born about 
1688, was an officer in the army prior to 1734; but 
I do not know in what regiment. I shall be glad 
if any of your readers can inform me when he 
entered the army, the date of his retirement, and 
to what rank he had attained when he retired. 

Watton Grauam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Heratps’ Visitation or GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
1682.—Mr. Huskisson (ante, p. 208) refers to 
the Heralds’ Visitation of Gloucestershire in 1682. 
Did this Visitation ever take place ; and if so, 
where is the record to be found? It is not in the 
list of Heralds’ Visitations in public libraries given 
in Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist, &c. Bigland 
alludes to the summons issued by the Heralds in 
1682 and 1683, but not, I believe, to the Visita- 
tions. J.C. 

Ayrwescomse, or Leeps Castie, Kenr. -— In 
1680-3 John Aynescombe, Esq., is mentioned as 
being of Leeds Castle, Kent; but I do not know 
whether it is meant that the place belonged to 
him or whether it was under Government, and 
that he had the keeping of it, or some post there. 
I know that in the Civil War it was used by the 
Parliament as a prison, but thought it was sold 
after the Restoration. Srrix. 


Tae Eart or Bucuan anp Generat Wast- 
maton.—In a letter of the Earl of Buchan to 
Bryan, the eighth Lord Fairfax, in my possession, 
he speaks of Washington as “ our illustrious kins- 
man.” Can any of your readers trace the exact 
relationship? Henry, the son of the fourth Lord 
Fairfax, married Anna, daughter of Richard 
Harrison of South Cuve, and was in 1691 High 
Sheriff of York, and he was the grandfather of the 
ry > Fairfax to whom the Earl of Buchan writes. 
A Henry Washington in 1687 had married another 
daughter of Richard Harrison, named Eleanora. 
It is to see how there may have been a re- 
lationship between the Fairfaxes and Washingtons, 
and I think that it can be shown how the Earl of 
Buchan was related to the Fairfaxes. 

Eowarp D. Nett. 


St, Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Sim Taomas Sacxvitte or Bisury.—I find 
in the History of Wiltshire that Sir Thomas Sack- 


ville, “of the family of the Earls of Dorset,” bought | evidence which 


Bibury and built the manor house there in the 
ear 1623. How was he related to the Earls of 
orset? I should also be obliged if any one 

could give me particulars of the descent of Mary, 

daughter of Sir Richard Berkeley (ob. 1628). She 
married Sir John Hungerford, of Farley Castle 

(b. 1565, d. 1634), and had a daughter Barbara, 

who married the above Sir Thomas —s of 


Bibury. . B. 


A “Taet.”—In 1586 the churchwardens of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, purchased “too plancke and 
too thels” for the library. What were the latter? 
In 1562 the churchwardens of Ludlow made a 
charge “for thele to mende the churche dore” 
(Camden Soc., 1869, p. 110). 

Taomas Norru. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Beicapier Newron.—Can any one give me 
information regarding the above? 
R. G. Way. 


Banbury. 


TERMINATION -EL -LR.—At what date 
was the ancient spelling cattel, battel, &c, ex- 
changed for the present usage? I find it still 
existing in a Common Prayer Book printed at 
Oxford by Baskett in 1751. T. W. Wess. 


or 1643.—In Smiles’s Lives of 
Boulton and Watt (1865), p. 40, it is stated that 
Col. Savery in 1643 attached his name “to the 
famous round robin presented to Parliament.” In 
what work would one find the best and fullest 
account of this round robin? May’s Iistory of 
the Parliament of 1640 ends Sept. 27, 1643, and 
does not apparently mention it. Exrectays, 


Replies. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE POPE'S CHAIR. 
(6"" S. vii. 47, 72, 90, 110, 151, 210.) 

I cannot but regret that Miss Busk should have 
thought fit to impart so much personality into the 
discussion of the question of the origin of the 
Cathedra Petri. The readers of “N. & Q.” can 
hardly be expected to take much interest in the 
question whether my “laboured argument ” was or 
was not “a quite gratuitous piece of partisanship.” 
The only question about which they are likely to 
concern themselves is whether the argument is or 
is not convincing. 

But writing, as I did, a memoir to be published 
by the Society of Antiquaries, a body which com- 

rises many Roman Catholics in its circle, it would 
ave been very improper for me to have written 
in a partisan spirit. I trust that I did not do so, 


but placed impartially before my readers the 
T could gather, and commented on 
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it in a fair and dispassionate spirit. I do not think 
that I ought to be charged with having done the 
contrary unless on very strong grounds. 

It must be remembered that there are three 
questions to be considered: first, that of the date 
and origin of the chair itself; second, that of those 
of the attached pieces of wood; third, that of 
those of the attached tablets of ivory. Now, as 
regards the first and third of these, the dif- 
ferences between my views and thuse of Comm. 
de Rossi and Padre Garrucci are so insigni- 
ficant as not to be worth mention; I really did 
little more than report their opinions and ex- 
press my agreement with them. As regards the 
second question, that of the date and origin of the 
attached pieces, I abstained from pronouncing any 
opinion of my own, but gave in the appendix the 
words of the two distinguished archelogists above 
named, both of whom consider the attached pieces 
to be remains of an earlier “sella gestatoria.” I 
even madea suggestion (vide Memoir, p. 16) tending 
to support their hypothesis. Could I have acted 
less like a partisan or more impartially? My own 
opinion is that they are merely supports, added to 
strengthen the chair, and I recently gave my rea- 
sons for thinking so in “ N. & Q.,” where I felt at 
liberty to say what I thought. 

If Miss Busx can controvert my reasoning as 
to these pieces, you will probably allow her to do 
so in your columns. I should observe that Miss 
Bosk is inaccurate in saying that the Roman 
antiquaries were “of opinion that the remains of 
the ancient chair have been worked into the newer 
one”; this is, of course, a possibility, but no one 
has, so far as I know, hitherto suggested it. What 
they do say is that the attached pieces are parts of 
the ancient chair. Miss Busx states that I “ ven- 
ture to assert that there was no living tradition 
till Commendatore de Rossi invented it.” I do 
say so as regards the attached pieces ; it would have 
been highly absurd if I had said so with reference 
to the Cathedra Petri after having published a 
number of proofs that the contrary was the fact. 
Miss Boskx is in error when she says that I eagerly 
seized upon the conjecture of Padre Garrucci that 
the imperial figure represented Charles the Bald, 
and improved it “into the statement that Garrucci 
was strongly of opinion that the chair was made 
for Charles the Bald’s coronation.” In the passage 
which she has misquoted (p. 13 of the Memoir) I 
did not name Padre Garrucci at all, but made the 
suggestion on my own responsibility as a not im- 
probable supposition. Neither did I assert the 


existence of any “legend” that Charles the Bald’s 
portrait was sent to Constantinople, but merely 
said that the fact of the existence of a portrait of 
the emperor did not prove that the carving was 
executed in Jtaly, as a portrait might have been 
sent “to the city where the throne was con- 
structed.” My reference to the “once humble 


bishop ” was not intended to give offence, nor do 
I think it ought to do so, Noone, I suppose, 
believes that the relative positions of popes and 
emperors were the same in the second and in the 
twelfth centuries. My only object was to call 
attention to the interest attaching to the throne as 
an “ outward and visible sign ” of the change which 
had come to pass. If Miss Busk likes to set up 
the theory that the chair was made for the use of 
the Pope, and the relics of the older chair “ incor- 
porated into it,” it is, of course, free to her to do 
so; but she will have to explain the absence of 
any religious symbols in the decoration and the 
presence of the imperial effigy. 

Surely it is futile to enter, as Miss Busk does, 
upon a priori considerations as to whether the ex- 
istence of a relic is or is not probable. Unless relics 
are held, like certain ancient documents, to prove 
themselves, the authenticity of any given relic 
must be believed in or not in accordance with the 
internal and external evidence which it affords or 
which can be brought forward. The late Pope 
Pius 1X., I have been assured on excellent 
authority, acted on this principle, and caused many 
spurious or doubtful relics to be withdrawn from 
public veneration. 

As to the ivory carvings I will not say much. 
Comm. de Rossi and Padre Garrucci, who have seen 
both the originals and the drawings made from 
them, have expressed their opinions as to their 
dates, with which opinions I agree. 

I have given in the Memoir published by the 
Society of Antiquaries my reasons for acquiescing 
in the opinions of those eminent Roman anti- 
quaries, and any one interested in the subject can 
easily consult it. The history of sculpture in ivory 
during the first twelve centuries of our era cannot 
be dealt with in a few paragraphs, and I therefore 
will not undertake to answer in. detail Muss 
Busk's argument as to the dates of the ivories of 
the Cathedra Petri. I am not responsible for the 
dates given to the ivories in the South Kensington 
Museum; but if they have been assigned in ac- 
cordance with the views of Mr. Maskell and 
Prof. Westwood (the former of whom wrote the 
Catalogue of Ivories, and the latter that of the 
Fictile Ivories, i. ¢. casts), they rest on the 
authority of men who have thoroughly studied the 
subject, and who are far more likely to be right 
than those to whom the subject is new. 

Miss Busk is evidently unaware that the stif 
Byzantine manner and that of what she terms 
facile compositions are found in juxtaposition on 
the same piece of ivory. One example of this is 
in the British Museum, another in that of Berlin ; 
and as she appears to think that no painter of the 
tenth century at Constantinople could draw with 
freeddm and elegance she should look at the well- 
known Menologion of the Vatican. She will see 
that the style of the miniatures in that manuscript 
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and of the sculpture of the Veroli casket resemble 


one another much more than either does the one 
the painting or the other the sculpture of the firs 
or second century. ° 
It is quite true that I have never seen the chair; 
but my opinion respecting it has been formed 
upon the careful drawing by Scardovelli, the de- 
scriptions given by Comm. de Rossi and Padre 
Garrucci, the reports made by Carlo Fontana, and 
the notices to be found in the works of Torrigio 


and Febeo. As all these are, or were, members of 


the church of Rome, their testimonies should be 
more satisfactory to Miss Busxk than any personal 
testimony from me could be. As to the date when 
the chair was exposed in Rome, Miss Busk is 
right and I am wrong. The Pope in 1866 an- 
nounced his intention of celebrating the eighteenth 
centenary, but it was actually celebrated in 1867. 
Having accidentally got the wrong date, I omitted 
to verify it. Avex. Nessitr. 


A friend has sent me the following extract from 
the note on St. Peter’s chair in the second edition 
of Roma Sotterranea. The reference is, I suppose, 
to what Mr. Nesbitt has before written on the 
subject in the Vetusta Monumenta :— 

“Mr. Nesbitt admits that all those who have de- 
scribed the chair ‘agree in saying that the rings are 
fixed into the oaken portions, and that thesé are worm- 
eaten, decayed, and much damaged by the cutting off of 
fragments to serve as relics’; Lut then he adds, ‘ the 
drawings and descriptions make it quite clear that the 
oaken parts are additions to the chair’ (p. 6). This isa 
mistake ; for while it is easy to account for a venerable 
relic of antiquity being adorned and strengthened by 
additions of greater beauty and intrinsic value than it- 
self, it is not so easy to account for a chair composed of 
a wood that shows no signs of decay being disfigured by 
additions of rude woodwork already decayed and worm- 
eaten, Perhaps the shortest explanation of the matter 
would be to suppose that there were two chairs, each 
with a history of its own, but fitted into each other some 
time in the ninth century. Indeed, Mr. Nesbitt sug- 

ts that when the Vatican Basilica was plundered by 

e Saracens, in a.p, 846, the earlier chair was pro- 

bably stripped of whatever rich decorations it may have 
had, and broken to pieces amid the wreck and devasta- 
tion of the church,”—Appendix II. p. 486. 
Mr. Masxett is mistaken in thinking that I 
myself suppose that some of the ivories are of the 
time of Charlemagne. I am not competent to 
form an opinion on the point, and only quoted 
what I fcund written in Messrs. Northcote and 
Brownlow’s work. I understand that Mr. Mas- 
KELL, like Mn. Nespirt, is an authority on the 
subject of ivories. Epmunp 


Patm Sunpay Easter Day (6% §. vii. 
206).—The following may serve to illustrate the 
extract which W. C. B. gives from Whitelock’s 
Memorials :— 

“There was an anc’ent custom at Twickenham [ac- 
cording to Lysons] of dividing two great cakes in the 


church upon Easter Day among the young people; but 
it being looked upon as a superstitious relick, it was 
ordered by, Parliament, 1615, that. the ishioners 
should that. custom, and, instead thereof, buy 
loaves of bréad for the poor of the parish ‘with the 
money that should- have bought the cakes. It appears 
that the sum of 1/. per annum is still charged upon the 
vicarage forthe purpose of buying penny loaves for poor 
children on the Thursday after , Easter. Within the 
memory of man they were thrown from the church 
steeple to be scrambled for, a custom which prevailed 
also some time ago at Paddington, and is not yet totally 
abolished.”—Brand's Popular Antiquities, Bohn's edit., 


i, 145, 
E. H. Marswatt, M.A. 


Tne true Dare or Easter (6" §. vii. 204).— 
Will Mr. W. T. Lyn explain an obscurity in his 
interesting note? He says, “If it [the “ feast” 
mentioned in John v.] were a Passover......the 
ministry lasted three years and a half. If it were 
not...... we must limit the ministry to two years 
and a half. This latter view, in itself by far the 
more probable, is, moreover, confirmed by other 
considerations.” But he adds, “Dr. Thomson 
has, I think, clearly shown the great probability 
that the ministry was more than three years in 
duration.” I must confess I am unable to gather 
which is the view accepted by Mr. Lyny. 

Cc. M. I. 

Athenzum Club, 


Lorp Preston AND THE BARONETCY OF 
Granam or Esk vi. 408; vii. 98).—The 
singular statements made by HiroNDELLE under 
the form of a reply to a query concerning the 
Lords Preston, which had been already correctly 
answered in an editorial note, warrant my asking 
space for a few words of notice before I enter upon 
the wider question, which I had long since been 
intending to open in the pages of “N. & Q.,” as 
to the accuracy of the received accounts of the 
genealogy of the Grahams of the Debateable Land. 

HiroNDELLE must have gone very far south 
indeed with his congeners to escape the cold and 
the floods of a northern winter if he is out of reach 
of the well-known annual issue of Sir Bernard 
Burke’s Pecrage and Baronetage. If he had but 
consulted that volume before penning his reply he 
would have seen that the obvious reason why the 
baronetcy of Graham of Esk is, as he puts it, “not 
alluded to by Burke” in his Extinct Baronetcies is 
that Sir Bernard includes it among the existing 
titles in his current annual volume. -Why H1iron- 
DELLE should specify 1769 as the year “ before 
which” it had ‘‘ become extinct,” is best known 
to himself, but no holder of the title appears to 
have died either in or about that year. The 
present Netherby family is not the representative 
of the Grahams of Esk and Netherby. It is, in- 
deed, only of Netherby by a comparatively recent 
purchase, and its baronetcy of Great Britain bears 
no such relation as HiroxpELie suggests to the 
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title of the chief of the house of which the present 
Netherby line is a cadet. It is, moreover, not 
the second baronetcy granted to such a cadet, that 
position being held by the Norton Conyers title, 
created in 1662 in the person of the second son 
of the first baronet of Esk. 

There are some a connected 
with the history of this great Border clan, to which 
I hope some day to draw attention, having long 
been engaged in the investigation of their pedigree, 
and having raised for myself some difficulties which 
I have as yet been unable to surmount. 

C. H. E. Carmicwaet. 

New University Club, S.W. 


Tae Mosic or tue Forvre (6" vii. 227). 
—A similar thought has been still more happily 
expressed by Dr. Hullah in his Modern Music, 
p. 204:— 

“In the class'c land of modern music, Germany, a 
school of poets and prophets has sprung up which has 
underteken to tell us what the music of the future is to 
be. Notonly so. This school is so impatient for the 
realization of its own prognostications, that it has actu- 
ally brought a good deal of this music into the world, as 
it might seem, considerably before its time. Some of it, 
too, is already, and a good deal of it seems likely soon to 
be, forgotten. So that it would seem to combine the some- 
what impossible conditions of being past and present as 
well as future.” 

W. Sparrow Sumpsoy. 


“Tue pickers!” (6™ vi. 537.) —Dickens 
would seem to be a contraction of the diminutive 
devilkins. There is a similar interjectional word 
used in Scotland, i.¢. daikins :— 

“ As Jocky passed through the slap— 
Ilk lass cock’d up her si ken cap, 
Saying, Daikins here's the fellow 
or them, that day.” 
Davidson's Seasons, p. TU. 
Of this expression Jamieson’s Dictionary has the 
following explanation :— 

“Bailey mentions Odds dickens as the full phrase, 
Now as this 20 nearly resembles the old profane expres- 
sion Odds bodikins, I am inclined to view dickens as an 
abbreviation of the latter; and therefore as an oath by 
God's body, q. the little body, or that supposed to be con- 
tained in the host.” 
Messrs. Nodal and Milner, in their Lancashire 
Glossary (E.D.S.), give: “ Dickons, the deuce or 
devil. * “The dickons it is !” sed I’ (Collier, Works, 
PB 70 (1750).” I have found the word used in T. 

eywood’s First Part of King Edward the Fourth 
(1600), which is an ent to the usual quotation 
from Shakespeare’s play :— 

* By my hood, ye make me laugh. What the dickens? 
Is it love that makes ye prate to me so fundly? By my 
father’s soule, I would r had jobd faces with you.”— 
Vol. i. p. 40, Pearzon’s Reprint, 1874, 

F. C. Birxs 
eck Terry. 


Wedgwood, in Dictionary of English Etymology, 
gives the following:—“ D.uce, dickens. A > 


phemism for the devil. The Platt Deutsch uses 
diiker, duks, or dwus, in the same sense: ‘De duks 
un de dood !’ ‘ De duus !’ as in English, the deuce ! 
or the dickens ! Swabian, taus.” For occurrence, 
add also, “ What a dickens does he mean by a 
trivial sum ?” (Congreve, Old Bachelor.) 

J. R. Wopuams, 


Halliwell, under “ Dicken,” in his Dictionary 
of Archaisms, gives a reference to Heywood’s 
Edward IV., p. 40. Fisner. 


Srr Jonysox, Kst. (6" 8. vi. 
537).—He was the elder son of Willian Johnson, 
of Kibblesworth, co. Durham. A short pedigree 
will be found in Surtees’s Hist, Durham, ii. p. 218. 
See Drake’s American Biographical Dict. (8vo. 
1872), p. 490. L. L. H. 


Easter Day on Marca 25 (6" vii. 200, 
206, 209).—An incident of some local interest, as 
connected with the fact of Easter Day falling upon 
March 25 in the present year, induced me to refer 
back to the time when a similar circumstance had 
occurred. The old church at Crowborough, lately 
connected with Sir H. Fermor’s charity, was first 
opened for service in the year 1744, and upon re- 
ference to an almanac of that date I found that 
Easter Day had fallen on March 25, and I have 
also ascertained that there has not been a similar 
occurrence between 1744 and 1883. This church 
was pulled down last year, and, having been re- 
built, it has been arranged that the Bishop of Chi- 
chester will consecrate it on the third day of the 
ensuing month. Thus this church will be opened 
for the second time when Easter and Lady Day 
have been coincident. Your correspondent E. F. 
(ante, p. 200) states that Easter fell on March 25 
in the years 1663, 1674, 1731, and 1742, &.; but 
I think he is mistaken as to his dates, for I find 
upon reference to the Prayer Book of 1662, which 
gives a table of the movable feasts from 1660 to 
1700, that both in the years 1663 and 1674 Easter 
Day fell on April 19. I also find from other 
sources (Gassendi Opera, &c.) that it fell on 
March 25 in the years 1733 and 1744, but not in 
1731 or 1742. OC. L. Pasce. 


Brady’s Clavis Calendaria, ed. 1812, vol. i. 
p. 272, gives two variants of the distich asked 
‘or: — 


1. “When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, 
Then, England, beware of mishap.” 
2. “ When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, 
Then let the Clergyman look to his cap.” 
But his remarks are not worth quoting. He gives 
also, along with some crude observations concern- 
ing Passion Sunday, the following lines, which he 
says were used in Nottinghamshire to express the 
satisfaction of the people at relief from the morti- 
fication of pre-Reformation times:— 


8. VIL. Mar. 31, ’83.] 
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“ Care-Sunday, care away, 
Palm Sunday and Easter-day !” 

“ At Newark upon Trent one of the Fairs is denomi- 
nated ‘Careing Fair,’ and held on the Friday before Care- 
ing or Passion Sunday. 

« A common saying in the North alzo is :— 

‘Tid, Mid Misera, 
Carling, Palm and good Paste Day,’ 
which has been explained to mean, ‘ Ze Deum, Afi Deus, 
Miserere mei; Carling for Careing, and good paste allu- 
sive to the Paschal-egy.’” 
R. H. Busx. 


To the dates already given (pp. 200, 206) may 
be added the years 1011, 1022, 1095, 1106, 1117, 
1190, 1201, 1212, 1285, 1296, 1380, 1543, 1554, 
1627, 1674, 1722, 1733, 1744. In 1991 Easter 
Day will fall on March 31. 

Wittram Parr. 


Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Surrenper sy A Srraw (6" S. vi. 534; vii. 
218).—Here is probably the earliest instance of 
this old custom ever printed: in the English lan- 
guage. My edition of Reynard the Fox has no 
date, but the book was translated and printed by 
Caxton in 1481. It has been reprinted by Mr. 
Arber. The second quotation seems to be an 
allusion to the same custom. Whether “ breake 
a strawe ” is a literal translation of the Latin of 
Erasmus or only Nicholas Udall’s paraphrase or 
free rendering I cannot say, because I have not 
got a Latin edition of the Apophthegmes. But 
whichever it may be, it affords the same evidence 
of the custom :— 

“Then the King taking a strawe from the ground, 
pardoned the Fox of all his t which either hee 
or his Father had euer committed: If the Fox now 
began to smile it was no wonder, the sweetness of life 
required it: yet he fell downe before the King and 
Queene, and humbly thanked them for mercy, protesting 
that for that fauour he would make them the richest 
Princes in the world. And at these words the Fox took 

a@ straw, and proferred it to the King, and said to him : 
My dread Lord, I beseech your Maiesty receiue this 

ledge, as a surrender vnto your Maiesty of all the 
TTreasw re that the great King Ermerike was maister of, 
with which I freely Infeofe you, out of my meare volun- 
tary and free motion. At these words the king receiued 
the Straw, and smiling, gaue the Fox great thinkes for 
the same.” — Reynard the Fox, G 

“‘ Helicon of the toune of Cysicus a philosophier in 
Plato his tyme, had Prognosticate the eclipse of the 
Sunne: who after that it had chaunced, according to 
his Prognosticacion, had of Dionysius a talent of siluer 
in reward. Then saied Aristippus to the rest of the 
Philosophiers : I also haue a right wondreous thyng that 
I could Prophecie, Thei hartly desiryng him thesame 
to vtter : I Prophecie (quoth he) that Plato and 
Dionysius wil erre many daies to an ende breale a strawe 


detwene them.” — Erasmus, translated b 
N, Udall, 1542, p. 68 of 


Boston, Lincolnshire. al 


Lessoys in Waitive (6" S. vi. 489, 542).— 
Some of the old inhabitants of Long Burton tell 


me their recollections of a Sunday school kept in 
the parish, circa 1815, at which this method of 
teaching writing was employed. Provided for that 
purpose was a shallow box containing a layer of 
sand, on which letters were traced with a short 
stick, When the copy was written, a smart knock 
at the side of the box obliterated the letters, and 
the apparatus was then ready for another trial. 
C. H. Maro. 
Long Burton Vicarage, Sherborne. 


My mother was a Lady Bountiful, a humble 
follower of Hannah More, and I still have and 
reverence the tray for sand in which she taught 
certain young villagers to write with an uncut 
goose quill before better methods had = - 


Kicxsnaw (6 §. v. 406; vi. 14, 397).—Your 
correspondent at the last reference asserts that 
kickshaws is not a corruption of French quelque 
chose. I have examined this word at some length 
in my Folk Etymology, p. 203 (Bell, 1882). I 
think if he examines the evidence in the passage 
which I here transcribe he will admit he is mis- 
taken :— 

“ Kick-shaws, French ragofits or siuces (Bailey), or 
generally any light made-dishes of an unsatisfying 
nature, isan Anglicized form of French quelque chose, 
‘ something,’ anything trivial, the termination -shaw being 
perhaps mentally associated with pshaw/ a term of con- 
tempt. The Germans have twisted the same word into 
geckschoserie, foolery, aa if compounded with geck, a 
simpleton (Andresen, Deutsche Volksetymologie, p. 40). 
Cf. our ‘ gooseberry fool’ and ‘ silli-bub. 

“Gervase Markham, in his English Housewife, alleges 
as instances of her skill ‘ quelquechoses, fricassees, de- 
vised pastes,’ &c., and Whitlock, in his Zootomia, con- 
siders ‘ quelques choses, made dishes of no nourishing.’ 

Paper Quelk-chose never smelt in Scholes.’—Davies, 
Muse's Sacrifice, p. 5. 

“Onely let mee love none, no not the sport 
From countrey grasse, to comfitures of Court, 
Or cities que/que choses, let not report 
My minde transport.’ 
Dr. Donne, Poems, 1635, p. 8. 

“ Bishop Hall has the word sti!l unnaturalized : ‘ Fine 
quelqueschoses of new and artificial composition’; Cot- 
grave defines fricandeaux as “ que/kchoses made of 
flesh and herbs chopped together”; and Dryden shows 
the word in a state of transition. 

“* Limberham. Some foolish French quelquechose I war- 
rant you, 

“* Brainsick. Quelquechose! O ignorance in supreme 
perfection! He means a ketshose.’ 

The Kind Keeper [in Wedgwood). 

“ This latter form seems eventually to have been mis- 
taken for a plural, as tickshoe is used by Lord Somerville 
(Memorie of the Somervilles), and kecsho in an old MS. 
cookery book (Wright, s.v. ‘ Eyse 25 But éickshawses 
(Shaks., Twelfth Night, 1. iii, 122) and shickeshoses 
(Featley) were formerly in use. 

“She can feed on hung beef and a barley pudding 
without the help of French hickhaws,'—The Country 
Farmer's Catechism, 1703. . 

“Ye shall have a Capon, a Tansie, and some kick- 
showes of my wits,'—Jacke Drums Entertainement, II. 
424 (1616). 
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“¢ Picking here and there upon hickshaws and puff paste, 
that have little or no substance in them '"—Thos, Brvoks, 
Works (Nichol’s ed.), vol. iv. p. 134 (1662). 

“ Milton spells it bi 

“* Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-legged hens, a 
joint of mutton, and any tiny kickshaws.’— 

espeare, 2 Hen. IV., V. i. 29. 

“This word, no doubt from an imagined connexion 
with pshaw/ was sometimes used for anything con- 
temptible. Compare :— 

“* Yew that are here may think he had power, but they 
made a very kickshaw of him in London.’—-Ludlow's 
Memoirs, 1697, p. 491.” 

#I may add that in a list of books printed and 
sold by Nath. Brook at the Angel in Cornhill 
affixed to The Compleat Cook, 1658, occurs, “ 86. 
The Perfect Cook ; a right Method in the Art of 
Cookery, whether for Pastery, or all other manner 
of All-a-mode Kick shaws.” 

A. Suyrae Patmer. 

Leacroft, Staines. 


A Sitver Cuatice (6 8, vi. 346, 544).—In 
reply to HironDELLe’s query, the plate marked at 
the New Geneva Assay Office is of rare occurrence in 
Ireland. I have had opportuities of asking jewellers 
in Waterford, Kilkenny, and Clonmel, as these 
places were in the neighbourhood of New Geneva, 
and I have also been informed by the silversmiths 
in Dublin and Cork. through whose hands large 
quantities of plate have passed, and they all agree 
in affirming the scarcity of silver and gold with 
the assay marks used there. I have already, in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Society of Ireland, vol. v. No. 46, 
recorded the town marks used by the master and 
wardens of the goldsmiths in Cork during the 
seventeenth century, which are the arms of the 
city, a ship between two castles, with the maker’s 
initials in a fourth stamp, and have identified a 
silver ladle as having been made by Samuel 
Pantine, who was warden in 1678 and master 1679; 
and a chalice and two tankards by Robert Goble, 
who was master in 1694 and again in 1695; and 
a paten by Walter Burnett, warden 1694 and 
master 1700. The use of these town marks pre- 
ceded the “sterling” mark alluded to by Mr. 
‘Watts, which appears to have come into general 
use circa 1720. Mr. Waterhouse, of Dublin, has 
informed me that he has seen upon old Claddagh 
rings made in Galway the stamp of an anchor. 
This being so confirms my conjecture, and, I think, 
establishes the fact that the anchor was used as 
the town mark on Galway-made plate. F.S.A. 

3, Sidney Place, Cork. 


A Distarr (6 §S. vi. 149, 277, 458; vii. 35). 
—I have seen women using a distaff in Brittany 
—as, for instance, at Audierne in 1864, and in 
the Isle of Man about 1870. On the west coast 
of that island I made the uaintance of two 


comely and hardworking girls,a farmer’s daughters, 
who were wholly clad in garments spun and woven 


by themselves, and very picturesque and service- 
able gurments they were, too. I wonder how many 
girls there are now in the world to whom this praise 
could be given. A. J. M. 


Scpporters (6 §. vi. 309, 520).—I regret to 
find that, as I feared, there is no authority forth- 
coming on the point I raised, viz. the right line of 
descent for the “ jealously guarded right” (by pre- 
scription) to supporters. Srrix’s quotations are 
not in point, nor is that of Me. Daviss. F. 8. W. 
informs us that “ the right to bear supporters is as 
well defined as the right to bear arms. The broad 
rule is that nobody is entitled to one or the other 
unless he can show his right thereto by grant from 
the Crown, which is the fountain of all honours.” 
I am glad that to F. S. W. the question appears 
so simple; but let me ask, If & man marries the 
heiress of a family prescriptively entitled to sup- 
porters, what happens? The right of his descend- 
ants to quarter their arms is of course “ well 
defined,” but what becomes of their supporters ? 
Again, according to F. S. W., “where the form 
of the gift cannot be shown they will pass to all 
the male descendants (claiming through males) of 
the grantee with due differences.” Surely this is 
not so. I cannot think that they would pass to 
younger sons, fur they always distinguish the head 
of the house. But when F. S. W. proceeds, 
“Upon failure of these male descendants female 
descendants claiming through males will be ad- 
mitted, and upon failure of these female descend- 
ants then the descendants of female issue of the 
grantee will be admitted in like order,” I fail to 
follow so obscure a definition. Either they pass 
to the heir of line, to the exclusion of the heir 
male (i. ¢., claiming through males), or vice versd. 
But if the latter, as I suspect, is the case, then the 
right obviously perishes with the final extinction 
of male line, and cannot be claimed by the heir 
of line of the last, or any previous, heir male. 
The case of coheiresses would, of course, further 
complicate the matter. The question, without 
mentioning names, is, to my knowledge, a practical 
one, and I trust it may not be allowed to drop 
till the point has been authoritatively werent 


(6" vi. 489 ; vii. 191).—I copy the 
account given of this term in Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de Architecture Fran- 
¢ 8.V.:— 

“Nervure d’une vofite en arcs d'ogive qui réunit Ia 
clef des arcs ogives aux sommets des tiercerons, Dans 
la charpenterie les liernes sont des piéces de bois hori- 
zontales qui réunissent 4 leur base deux poingons dans 
le sens longitudinal da comble et qui regoivent les 
solives des faux planchers. Ce sont aussi des piéces de 
bois courbes posées horizontalement entre les arbalé- 
triers d’un comble conique et qui servent & assembler 
les chevrons lorsque ceux-ci doivent étre repartis & dis- 
tanccs & peu prés égales dans la hauteur de la toiture. 


‘ 
| 
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Dans les combles de tours cylindriques, les liernes sont 
nécessaires lorsque Ja charpente n'est pas disposée de 
maniére que chaque chevron porte ferme. La méthode 
des chevrons portant ferme étant presque © toujours 
adoptée datis les charpentes de combles du moyen Age, 
il*est rare ‘qu'on ait eu recours aux liernes. On les 
emploie depuis le 15"° siécle pour les charpentes ephé- 
roides formant coupole.” - 
Two diagrams accompany this description (vol. vi. 
p. 177). W. A. B. 

I am much obliged to Dr. Caance and your 
other correspondents for their notes on this word. 
What “lierne vaulting” is, in fact, [ now quite 
understand, and the next time I go up to Oxford 
I shall make a careful inspection of the roof of 
the choir at Christ Church. The derivation of 
the term is doubtful, though I cannot but think 
it must in some way or other be connected 
with lier. Can lierne be a mere corruption of 
lienne or liane, first in pronunciation and after- 
wards in spelling also? C. S. Jerram. 


“ Peace with Honour” (6 S. v. 346, 496 ; vi. 
136 ; vii. 58).—This expression seems such a very 
simple and natural one, that I cannot understand 
why its “ origin” should be an object of research. 
But as it has been the subject of several com- 
munications to “N. & Q,” pevhaps it may be 
well to record there a notice sent by a correspon- 
dent to the Atheneum of Oct. 19, 1879, who 

uotes from Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, “ He 
(yr ames I.] had rather spend a hundred thousand 
pounds in embassies to procure peace with dis- 
honour than ten thousand pounds to send a force 
0 procure peace with honour.” JAYDEE. 


In connexion with the notes which have a 
peared lately on these words, I send the following 
extract from the Times Annual Summary for 
1853, ““We have enjoyed peace long enough to 
value it above all things except our honour.” It 
will be found in the reprint of the Times Annual 
Summaries, published in 1876, p. 30. 

C. W. Horeate. 


“ PorTA NASCITUR NON FIT” (1* S. ix. 398; 
4" 8. v. 271; vi. 102).—Having lately occasion 
to inquire into the earliest use of the phrase, the 
first notice which I have met. with, in which it 
appears as a proverb, is in Celius Rhodiginus, Lec- 
tiones Antique, 1. vii. ch. iv. p. 225, Basil. ap. 
Froben. s.a. The heading of the chapter is, “ An 
poeta nascatur, orator fiat, sicuti receptum vulgo 
est, neminem unum posse in multis excellere.” 
And there is, in the course of this chapter, “ Vulgo 
certe jactatur, nasci poetam, oratorem fieri.” ‘The 
references in “ N. & Q.,” u.s., have no mention of 
it asa “proverb,” but as a sentiment in various 
writers, more or less exact. Cvelius lived a.p. 
1450-1525. Ep. Marswatt, 


Perer to pay (4% §S. xii. 
166; 5" 8. ii, 320).—Looking into quaint old 


Fuller's Church History of Britain, edited 1655, 
I find that in his history of Waltham Abbey, p. 20, 
of the same edition, he says:— 

“ Item for taking the lead from the Charnel House and 
covering the steeple eighteen shillings. The steeple was 
conceived above the Charnel House as in height so in 
honour. Wherefore now the lead taken from it was 
translated to the covering of the steeple. Call this re- 
moving of this metal from one part of the Church to 
— onely the borrowing of St. Peter to lead to St. 

aul.” 

Is this identical with, or equivalent to, the — 
“ Robbing,” &c. ? W. G, P. 


De Braose, Bonuy, anp Owen Famities 
(5% S, vii. 89, 155, 252, 455; 6 S. vi. 289, 353). 
am much obliged for Hermenrrupe’s addi- 
tions in the way of marriages to my De Bohun 
pedigree on p. 289. I must, however, take excep- 
tion to the alteration of the Christian name, from 
James to John, of the husband of Joan, daughter 
and coheir of William de Braose, of Gower, for in 
the inquisition taken after the death of the latter 
individual (Inq. p.m., 19 Edw. II. No. 89) it is 
distinctly stated that his heirs are Alina, who 
was the wife of John de Moubray, and John de 
Bohoun, son and heir of Joan, who was the wife of 
James de Bohun. D. G. C. E. 


Bearines OF THE BornDER 
(6™ S. vi. 468 ; vii. 193)—Sreix is unhappy in 
citing “Northumbrian prickers wild and rude!” Is 
the crescent common in Northumbrian arms be- 
cause it was the device of the Percies? Is it 
common at all? Is it found to be borne by any 
family of note there except the Ogles, who are not 


P- | very likely to have taken their crescents from the 


Percy badge? The native chief who heard a white 
man say that from the creation of woman man 
had one less rib than woman, proceeded instantly 
to verify the incautious statement by an examina- 
tion of the leanest couple at hand! So a refer- 
ence to the nearest authorities shows that the 
crescent is a very rare charge in Northumber- 
land. But there is no need to imitate the native 
chief, and believe nothing more, as Srrix is 
correct if he alters “device” to “charge,” and 
tarries amid “the wheatsheaves” of Cheshire ; 
and correct in doubting the popular stories which 
are frequently made for the arms in Border dis- 
tricts, curious heraldic subjects suggest them- 
selves. 1. The spur rowel and the mullet or star 
are utterly different, yet often apparently the 
same. 2. The annulet was used on some northern 
coats as a mark of difference, yet more from some 
family connexion than as a degree of as 


[2. The annulet in Cumberland may be compared 
with the saltire in Annandale as arms of patronage. 


Dixon oF Ramsnaw, co. Durnam (2™ §. x. 
348, 499).—J., having inquired whether this 
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family was extinct, and, if not, by whom repre- 
omtal, was informed by A. that it was believed to 
be represented by Francis Dixon Johnson, of 
Ayckley-heads, Durham. This gentleman tells 
me that he is descended from William, one of the 
sons of George, to whom the Ramshaw arms were 
confirmed 1615, and who had other sons, Thomas, 
Mathias, George, and John. My great-grand- 
father, John Dixon, Col., U.S.A., 1776, emigrated 
from Hull, and, with his brothers Samuel and 
Haldenby, settled at Williamsbury, Virginia, 1740, 
and bore the Ramshaw arms, as his descendants 
have since. Haldenby died without issue, and 
Samuel returned to England, 1776, where it is 
said he died, also without issue, I have been in- 
formed that there are Dixons about Cockfield, coal 
owners, brewers, farmers, &c., supposed to be of 
the Ramshaw race, and one, “ connected with Mid- 
dlesborough,” who bears that coat; and that a 
Samuel Dixon, a lawyer, by will proved 1792 
left his estates to a child, Miss Peverell, the 
granddaughter of bis cousin, the nephew of his 
father, adding, ‘‘ being my heir as I apprehend ” 
(the said cousin residing a few miles from Ram- 
shaw). I should be glad to communicate with J. 
and A., or any of the abovenamed or other de- 
scendants of the Ramshaw family. 


H, 8. 
Fresno, California, U.S.A. 


Too-roo (6" S, iv. 266, 313 ; v. 36, 97, 336; 
vi. 197, 357).—I cannot see what connexion the 
instances of too quoted by F. J. V. from Sir 
Perceval have with too-too. In all three it simply 
means tuke. The poem was originally written in 
a Northern dialect, but the MS. from which it 
has been reprinted is a copy made by a Southern 
scribe, who has altered many of the words to his 
own ideas. Thus, in the first extract the author 
of the poem wrote ta and ga, where the scribe 
altered ga to go, and then, to preserve the rhyme, 
altered ta to too. The scribe at times altered 
half a stanz, and left the other half untouched, 
and at times left a whole stanza as it was written ; 
see, for instance, stanzas 50, 58, 62, 63. The 
scribe who copied the Sege of Melayne (E.E.T.S., 
1880), treated it in precisely the same way ; see 
the editor's remarks in the Introduction, p. xiii. 

Xur. 


Ropyey (6 §. iii. 47, 214, 397).—Some time 


raising his voice, in the manner characteristic of 
the humbler classes in Suffolk, at the end of the 
sentence. I often asked the knowing ones in the 
village why they called him Rodney. Every 
labourer, and perhaps every son of a labourer, has 
here a nickname ; but no one could ever tell me 
why the old man went by the name of Rodney. 
Towards the end, when he became, to his great 
sorrow, unable to get about, I used to visit him in 
his one-roomed (and now properly demolished) 
cottage, where he latterly lived alone. I always 
found him cheerful, tidy, for an old man, and gifted 
with so pleasant a tone of voice and with manners 
so gentle as to lead one to suppose that he had 
seen better days. Alas, poor Rodaey! R.LP. 


W. H. 8. 
Yaxley, Suffolk. 


Joun Borxe’s “History or THE Com- 
moners” (6% §, vi. 424; vii. 190).—My edition 
coincides almost completely with that of Sicma ; 
one difference is that the portrait of the Rt. Hon. 
Edw. John Littleton is in vol. iv. of mine, whereas 
Siema says it is in vol. ii. of his. I should like to 
know if Sigma does not err in thinking that 
pe. 225 and 226 are in any way omitted in vol iv. 

n mine, p. 225 has simply been misprinted 227, 
and on the other side of the leaf is 226, and the 
peeing runs on correctly; the names Malblanc and 

ewmarch do occur on this page misprinted 227 
for 225, and on p. 226 there is Lady Eleanora de 
Newmarche, one of the names referred to by 
Sioma. I think the paging of the additions and 
corrections has become wrong from not continuing 
in regular order from the commencement. For 
instance, in vol. i. Moore of Appleby Purva, ix. 
169, mentioned by Hironpett« as occurring in 
the index and as being misleading; if you count 
from the first page of the preface and commence 
the alterations, &c., as p. v, you will find that 
Moore of Appleby Parva does occur on p. ix. 

D. G. C. E. 


Siro (6 S. vi. 368, 413).—Was not silo or 
siro a barbarian word, betokening the ancient 
origin of the practice ? Hype Cranks. 


Henry Dicry (6" S. i, 292; vi. 375). 
—I have also Short Poems, 1865, and Ouranogaia ; 
or, Heaven on Earth, 1871. Compitum is in five 
volumes, published at intervals, in 


, perhaps five or six years, there died in this | 1851 


ce a fine, well-built, fair and square-faced, 
square-shouldered man, who always went by the 
single name of Rodney. His real name was at 
last discovered to be Robert Eastell. For years 


I knew him mostly afoot after some errand 
or other, with a stick in his hand as long as the 
staff of a Greek Patriarch, but without any more 
distinct occupation than what he used to term, 
ut, sir, jobbing about”; always 


“Jobbing 


West Inpiaw Fork-tore (6 vi. 223, 357). 
—The Maltese sailor who is described in the 
Sunday at Home was probably not so much 
“ moonstruck,” as suffering from facial paralysis 
of the portio dura, which is often indaced by a 
continuous current of cold air upon the face. 
Facial paralysis may be brought on by sitting or 
sleeping in a railway-carriage with the window 
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open ; and there is a well-known case of a barris- 
ter who suffered from it in consequence of a 
draught in court. Dr. Golding Bird cured this 
last case by applying the 


Oxv Crocks (6 S. vii. 165, 237).—The very 
early clocks were all made of iron. Those which 
remain, with the exception of that in the South 
Kensington Museum already mentioned, were all 
large church clocks, or, as we now term them, 
“turret clocks”; and I suspect that is the only 
fifteenth century clock remaining ; but it is pos- 
sible that some examples may still exist in the 
lumber-rooms of old country mansions, and if 
that should be the case, I should be greatly obliged 
if any persons who know of their existence would 
give notice of them. I do not think that brass 
was used in the construction of clocks till the 
sixteenth century; and then very many, both large 
and small, were made entirely of steel, of which 
I have some beautiful examples ; and if any one 
should know of any early clocks, large or small, 
in which brass is used in the original construction 
it would be of interest to have it noticed ; but 
care must be taken not to confound more recent 
alterations with the original work. There are very 
few of the old original large turret clocks now 
remaining, for they have mostly been replaced by 
modern movements and the old iron works de- 
stroyed ; but if attention is directed to the subject 
more may be discovered. 

There is, however, one beautiful and perfect 
example still remaining in the Mechanical Museum 
or collection at South Kensington, I believe be- 
longing to the Society of Arts, viz., the clock 
which was discovered in Dover Castle, and has 
been brought from there and deposited in this 
museum, where it is now going, as its original 
mechanism is perfect. It has only one wheel, 
which drives the crown wheel and the vertical 
verge pallets and horizontal balance, consistin 
of two arms with movable weights to govern and 
regulate its oscillations, and is just as it was in 
the fifteenth century, and it may be older. It 
was seen and examined by Admiral Smyth, Direc- 
tor of the Society of Antiquaries, and Mr. Vul- 
liamy. Admiral Smyth has given a description of 
the clock in the Archeolgia, vol. xxxiii., and 
fancies he has made out the date, 1348. I 
examined the clock in 1852 and made drawings 
of it, but could not clearly make out the figures. 
Now that it is in the museum, some one may 
examine it more closely, and perhaps discover 
the date; but Arabic numerals were hardly in 
general use at so early a period. This clock will 
repay a visit to any one interested in clocks; and it 
will be important to have the date, if there is one, 
clearly made out, as also an explanation of the 

capitals “RL,” and it would be satis- 


factory to know if those letters were used at that 
time. 

Another important and interesting clock, brought 
from Wells, is also in the same museum. Tes 
history is that it was originally made for the 
Abbey of ero 1340, by Peter Light- 
foot, a monk of the abbey, for Adam de Sodbury, 
then abbot ; that on the dissolution and destruc- 
tion of the abbey, in 1537, it was brought from 
Glastonbury and set up in the cathedral at Wells, 
where it performed with its old works. But I am in- 
clined to doubt whether, after a run of two hundred 
years, between 1340 and 1537, the old original 
works could easily have been moved, and I am 
rather dis to think that the frame and goin 
part of the clock were made new when the clock 
was removed in 1537; although it is very probable 
that the complex dial work and the mechanism of 
the revolving figures on horseback are part of the 
original construction, as the machinery looks very 
like work of that period. My reason for thinking 
so is that the architectural character of the frame- 
work is hardly of so old a date as 1340, but exactly 
corresponds in minute details with another very 
remarkable clock which we know was put up at 
Rye in 1515, not very many years before the time 
when the Glastonbury clock was removed to Wells. 
When the modern clock was put up at Wells the 
curious ancient works of the old clock were taken 
down to the crypt under the chapter-house, and 
about twenty-five years ago I saw them lying 
there uncared for as a heap of old iron, instead of 
being taken care of as a curious and interesting 
piece of ancient mechanism. I, however, made a 
careful drawing of the clock and frame as it was, 
and remonstrated with the verger who showed 
it to me against what I considered sad neglect 
of a very curious and highly interesting work. 
I visited Wells two years afterwards and found 
the clockwork in precisely the same state as I left 
it! It has since been appreciated and brought up 
to London and fitted together, and now stands 
beside the Dover clock in the Mechanical Museum 
at South Kensington, and they are both in going 
order. The Wells clock had not the original 
escapement, but had been altered to a pendulum 
a long time be‘ore. 

At Rye, in Sussex, in the large church, is a 
very remarkable, curious, and interesting clock, 
perhaps the most ancient one going, with its 
original movement, at the present day. It is 
very little known, and not mentiqned in any work 
on clocks, Nor did I ever hear of it or know of 
it till I accidentally saw it. From entries in the 
church accounts I find it was put up in the year 
1515, as in that year I see that “for works on 
the frame of the clock and dial in the steeple, 2s.” 
were paid, and “to the man who made the clock- 
work and dial, 2/. 6s. 8d.”; and again, to “ the man 
of Winchelsea, in full payment of his bargain, 
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Gs. 8d.” We have, therefore, clear f of the 
date of this clock. The works of it are en- 
tirely of iron, and the architecture and orna- 
mentation of the frame correspond so exactly with 
the same part of the Wells clock that they seem 
to be contemporary, and almost have the appear- 
ance of coming from the same workshop. The 
workmanship is beautiful, and it is going in the 
church at the present day. The original escape- 
ment does not exist, as it has been altered fora 
pendulum ; but the pendulum is 20 ft. long, passes 
through the ceiling, and vibrates in the body of 
the church, making twenty-five beats in a minute. 
It is very curious that this clock has been so little 
noticed ; and in the large volume of the History of 
Rye little or nothing is said about it, save that 
the chimes were taken from the Spanish Armada 
and presented to the town by Queen Elizabeth ; 
but it is difficult to understand how a clock or 
chimes of bells would be on board a ship of war 
ia the Spanish Armada. It is to be remarked in 
all these old iron clocks the pinions are all what 
are termed “lantern ” pinions. 

In Lympsham, in Somersetshire, not far from 
Highbridge, I found one of these old iron clocks in 
the tower of the church, it having been replaced 
by a new clock, and I dare say in many other old 
country churches similar clocks may still be found. 
I begged it might be preserved as a curiosity. 
And I know of another, which used to be in the 
gate-house of an old family mansion, which is still 

reserved ; and it is very probable that this venti- 
ion of the subject will bring to light other 
clocks of which little or nothing is now known. 
Ocravius Moreay. 
The Friars, Newport, Mon. 
(To be continued.) 


“Tue Borrerrty’s Batu,” &c. §, vii. 90, 
118, 136, 158, 178, 236).—Many years ago, at the 
sale of the effects of the widow of the Rev. Edwin 
Harrison, Vicar of Redbourne, near Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, Lincolnshire, I became the purchaser of 
a quantity of bound, unbound, and MS. music. 
Amongst the latter I found,— 

“ The Butterfly’s Ball and Grasshopper's Feast, com- 

d expressly for and most respectfully dedicated to 

er Grace the Duchess of St. Albans, by Henry R. 
Bishop. Brighton, February, 1837.” 

And to this was appended as a foot-note,— 

“*The Poetry has been ascribed to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Mary: but this we believe is a mis- 
take; as it is more generally thouzht to have been 
written by Mr. Roscve for bis children ,’—Zuropean 
Magazine of 1806." 

The piece of music, which now lies before me, is a 
easing composition, and is, I imagine, in the 
dwriting of Sir H. R. Bishop. I should much 


like to know whether I am correct in this con- 
jecture, and have therefore taken the liberty of 
sending the piece to you, in the hope that you may 


know some one who is acquainted with Sir Henry’s 
handwriting. W. How F.S.A. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
(We will take the earliest opportunity of submitting 
the MS. to Mx. W. H. Cummrnes. } 


Tae Grastonsury Torn S. vi. 513; vii. 
217).—Is your correspondent (ante, p. 217) right 
in surmising that the jeu d’esprit of King 
Charles II. in 1660 put an end to the ceremony 
of presenting a branch of the miraculous thorn to 
the sovereign on Christmas Day? At all events 
that was not the last occasion on which the dif- 
ference between the new and old style exercised 
the minds of the pious guardians of the thorn. 
The Rev. William Gilpin, in his Observations on 
the Western Parts of England, in commending 
the zeal and piety of the learned antiquary, a 
shoemaker, who had the charge of the ruins, men- 
tions the especial veneration with which the good 
man regarded the famous thorn, and repeats his 
guide’s description of his feelings and fears on the 
matter of the change of the calendar:— 

“Tt was at that time, he said, when the King resolved 
to alter the common course of the year, that he first felt 
distress for the honour of the house of Glastonbury. If 
the time of Christmas were changed, who could tell how 
the credit of this miraculous plant might be affected? 
In short, with the fortitude ofa Jewish seer, he ventured 
to expostulate with the King upon the subject ; and in- 
formed his Majesty, in a letter, of the disgrace that 
might possibly ensue, if he persisted in his design of 
altering the natural course of the year. But though his 
conscience urged him upon this bold action, he could 
not but own the flesh trembled. He had not the least 
doubt, he said, but the King would immediately send 
down an order to have him hanged. He pointed to the 
spot where the last Abbot of Glastonbury was executed 
fur not surrendering his Abbey; and he gave us to un- 
derstand, there were men now alive who could suffer 
death, in a good cause, with equal fortitude. His zeal, 
however, was not put to this severe trial, The King was 
more merciful than he expected: for though his Majesty 
did not follow his advice, it never appeared that he 
ue te least offence at the freedom of his letter.”— 

. 141. 

Gilpin’s tour was made about the year 1780. 


Sanctus Bett Cores (6™ S. iv. 147, 433 ; v. 
95, 296 ; vi. 417).—At the church of Prestbury, 
near Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire, there is a 
sanctus bell cote, and the bell is used for divine 
service. Gerorck ANcus. 

1, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W. 


A “Sur Taverns” Toxen (6" S. vi. 136).—Is 
J. O. quite sure he has described. his “Ship 
Tavern” token correctly? If he has, then his 
token differs slightly from those described in 
Boyne (Seventeenth Century Tokens, ed. 1858) and 
Burn’s edition (1855) of the Beaufoy cabinet of 
seventeenth century tokens in the Guildhall 
Library, and is presumably more valuable. In 
the former of these works it is given as, obv., aT. 
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HE. SHIP. WiTHOVT, a ship in the field; rev., 
een . BARR. 1649, W.M.S. in the field. Burn 
only differs from this in that the word Barr is 
rp par. The chief rarity, in all probablity, of 

. 0’s specimen consists in its very early date, 
none being known to have been in existence before 
the previous year. J. 8. Upat. 


Svastixa (5" x. 64 ; S. vi. 435,-546).— 
This symbol has several names in German, of 
which the following are those commonly used : 
Gnostikerkreuz, Graalsritterkreuz, Templeisen- 
kreuz, Baphometzeichen. LL 


Cizassy Vicrusson’s “Icenanpic Dic- 
tionary” (6 vi. 366, 453).—The curious 
blunder noted in this work by your correspondent 
Xrr was pointed out in my Leaves from a Word- 
Huntir’s Note-Book (1876), P 131, where I 
observe that there is no such Old English word as 
donc, a clown; and compare ‘‘ Thei beggiden mete, 
as freris doon = friars do]” (Wyclif). -A corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” drew attention to my 
correction in the summer of 1876. 

A. Smytue Patmer. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Diaries and Letters of — Henry, M.A. Edited by 
Matthew Henry Lee, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 

Ws are greatly indebted to Mr, Lee for the publication 

of this volume, which is both carefully edited and well 

indexed. The light which these letters and diaries 
throw upon the domestic and every-day life of the time 
is very considerable. At present only twenty-two of 
the diaries have been discovered, which should extend 

over a period of some thirty-nine years—from 1657 to 1696. 

It is hoped that the missing ones will soon be found, and 

t Mr. Lee will be able to include them in a second 
edition of his book. 

Matthew Henry was born on the 24th of August, 1631, 
at Whitehall, where his father held the office of Keeper 
of the Orchard. In 1643 young Henry wss sent to 
Westminster School, where he was put in the fourth 
form, then under the charge of Thomas Vincent. He 
was afterwards elected on the foundation, and his name 
is still to be seen painted in gold letters on one of the 
black tablets in the college dormitory, thus showing that 
he must have got head into college. Dr. Busby was 
at this time the head master, and though Henry was 
afterwards known as the doctor’s favourite pupil, he did 
not escape, on one occasion at least, from feeling the 
pee ae of the doctor's rod. In 1648, being elected a 
student of Christ Church, he went up to Oxford, where, 
after a residence of three years, he took his degree. 
During this period, when on a visit to London, he wit- 
nessed the execution of Charles I., the account of which, 
in hisown words, will be found on pages 65 and 66, ante. 
After taking his degree, he lived for some time in the 
family of Judge Puleston, at Emral, in Flintshire, where 
his duty consisted in taking charge of the judge’s sons 
and preaching at the neighbouring church of Worthen- 
bury. On the 16th of September, 1658—“a Day never 
to Lee Forgotten”-—he was ordained a minister by the 
Presbytery, at Prees, When the Restoration took place 


he refused to conform, and beirg ejected from Worthen- 
bury, he retired soon afterwards to Briad Oak, m 
Flintshire. There he died, after a long career of useful- 
ness, in 1696, and was buried at Whitchurch. It is im- 
possible to read these diaries and letters without feelin 

a great admiration for the man, possessed as he was of 
high intellectual capacity, and the most uncompromising 
honesty. Subjected to frequent persecutions, his serenity 
of temper seems never to have deserted him. He lived 
a life of the utmost simplicity, and was content to dedi- 
cate his whole time to ministering to the good of his 
fellow-creatures. Few men, indeed, leave behind them 
a more fragrant memory. We cannot conclude this 
notice better than with the words which Dr. Johnson 
addreseed to John Ireland on learning that he was a 
descendant of Philip Henry: “Sir,” said the doctor, 
“you are descended from a man whose genuine sim- 
plicity and unaffected piety would have done honour to 
any sect of Christians, and aga scholar he must have had 
uncommon acquirements when Busby boasted of having 
been his tutor.” “ . 


Rambles round Canterbury. By Francis W. Cross and 
Hall. Second Edition. (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 

Tuis is a useful guide-book to many of the less-known 

objects of interest in and around Canterbury. It is on 

the whole well compiled, and will be very useful not 
only to visitors, but to many persons who dwell in 
the neighbourhood. Many parts of it are painful 
reading. The record of wanton destruction has to be 
repeated over and over again. Under St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Burgate, we read that the church was pulled 
down in 1871, and that the brasses in it“ disappeared ” 
during the process of demolition. One, to the memo: 

of Christopher Klook and his wife Margaret, was dated 

1494. The font, a Norman one, was ‘old at the same 

time. The tower of the church of St. Mildred was 

pulled down in 1832, for the sake of making room for 
additional sittings. Four of the five belis were sold. 

One of them was dated 1536, and bore upon it a figure 

of our blessed Saviour bound and crowned with thorns, 

and the inscription, “Have marce on the soules of 

Thomas Wood and Margaret his wyfe.” 

We wish to draw especial attention to the chapter 
on St. Martin’s Church, which contains some infor- 
mation regarding that venerable building which is 
not generally known. The authors are evidently more 
at home in things comparatively modern than in thore 
of older date. It isa mistake to speak of King Ethel- 
bert’s unconverted subjects holding “‘ feasts in honour of 
a god of slaughter and a goddess of lust.” That the 
gods of the Teutonic mythology were gods of slaughter 
we admit, but impurity was not an object of worship. 
Queen Bertha, Ethelbert’s wife, was the daughter of 
Charibert, King of Paris. What can have induced the 
authors to describe her father as “‘ King of France” we 
are at a loss to conceive. A more grotesque b!under 
we have rarely encountered. 


Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. Adapted from 
the Work of Dr. W. Wagner by M. W. Macdowall, and 
« edited by W.8.W. Anson. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuls is a charming book for young folk, and men and 
women who do not know the originals of which it is sn 
adaptation will derive pleasure from reading it, The 
English is gocd, the type excellent, #nd the illustrations 
are far above mediocrity. We doubt, however, whether 
adaptations of the old legends of our remote kinsmen are 
really a service tous. It is well for all who have time 
to master some at least of the romantic poems of the 
Middle Ages. They show, as nothing lee can do; the 
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mixture of savagery and holiness, coarseness and pate 
which was a distinguishing note of the thousand years 
which preceded the Reformation, but, in modernized 
versions, details which have a tendency to shock modern 
refinement sre left out. This, though a necessity, per- 
haps, for popular reading, is a literary mistake which is 
calculated to leave very false impressions on the minds 
of some readers. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that modernized versions, such as the able volume before 
us, perform the useful function of directing inquiring 
minds to those old wells from which so very much of the 

try which we most prize has been drawn. No better 
Pook for this purpose could have been devised than the 
one before us, if it had contained to each section a short 
introduction, pointing out where the originals are to be 
found, Some helps of this kind are surely needed by all 
who read for any higher purpose than mere pastime. 
The earlier legends are most of them well told, but when 
we come to the vast cycle concerning the great Emperor 
Karl there is a falling off. The little about him that is 
given is the merest fragment of what exists, 


The Family of De Braose, 1066-1326 (Bedford, Hock- 
liffe), by Dudley George Cary Elwes, F.S.A., is one of 
those careful and elaborate family histories of which 
there are so few in the English language. Of family 
chronicles of the romantic sort we have more than 
enough, but there is a great dearth of true, carefully 
compiled narratives where every statement is based on 
record evidence only. We have carefully read Mr. 
Elwes, and tested several of his references, and have 
found ourselves on safe ground. Mr. Elwes’s well- 
known character is of itself a sufficient warrant for 
receiving his statements with credence. The author 
tells us that he had hoped to have been able to con- 
tinue his account of this ancient house almost to the 

resent time, but that circumstances have rendered this 
mpossible. He holds out a hope that at some future 
time he may be able to resume his labours. We shall 
wait anxiously for the concluding chapters, which we 
= sure will contain many things of much general 
nterest. 


Ws have received the second part of Sir BE. Clive 
Bayley’s learned essay on the Genealogy of the Modern 
Numerals, reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. To do justice to his work we ought to have 
knowledge at least equal to the author's own of Indian 
and Greek mathematical literature. This, we confess, 
we do not ay Estimating his arguments, however, 
by such lights as we sess, we have no hesitation in 
— that he has made out a very strong case in favour 
of India. That the forms of the figures we now use are 
remotely Indian, noone who understands the evidence will 
deny. @ question is as to what people discovered the 

wer of the zero. Sir E. Clive Bayley rays: “The 

ndian claim to invention of the value of position and the 
zero rests first on the distinct and direct testimony of 
Arab historians and other Arab writers to that effect ; 
on the certainty that the former was practically used by 
the Indians at a date considerably anterior to that at 
which it can be really shown to have been used by any 
other people ; and the Indian claim to the zero rests on 
exactly similar grounds.” Sir E. Clive Bayley tells us 
that children in India yet sometimes learn to write by 
ecrawling letters and figuresin the dust or sand of the 
floor. A similar practice has only become extinct in this 
country within the lifetime of the present generation. 
We have conversed with persons whose introduction 
to the art of writing was made through the medium ofa 
flattened surface of sand and athin stick. Writing-tables 
were to be seen in some schools with a ledge around 
them about half an inch high, for the purpose of hold- 


ing the sand. See “N. & Q,” 6 8. vi. 489, 542, and 
ante, p. 253, 

Tue Archaological Journal (Royal Tn- 
stitute, Oxford Mansions, Dated Beret), edited, under 
the direction of the Council, by our valued correspondent 
Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., contains in No. 156, for 
1882, which has lately reached us, numerous papers and 
notices of high interest. Mr. Hartshorne himself com- 
mucicates “* Notes on Collars of SS,” a fruitful subject of 
controversy among antiquaries, in which illustrations 
of collars of historic interest are given. We remark, as 
connected with genealogical discussions in our own 
pages, the collar of Sir John Cressy, from his monument 
in Dodford Church. The value of Mr. Hartshorne’s 
illustrations is enbanced by the fact that the splendid 
work on the monumental effigies of Northamptonshire 
from which they are taken is not accessible to the public. 
Old Church plate is well represented by the Old-Hutton 
and Little Faringdon chalices and the Hamsterley paten, 
while Scottish antiquaries will welcome the commu- 
nication by Mr. Bain of the will of Gavin Dunbar, Abp. 
of Glasgow, a ecion of the old house of Mochrum, among 
the wild moors of Galloway. 


At the last evening meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, on Wednesday, the 21st inst., Mr. C. J. Stone, 
whose elabofate work on Cradle Lands we noticed in 
these pages, read a paper in which he advocated the 
reconsideration of the date of the rock temples of Ellora, 
&e., in view of the testimony to their antiquity borne by 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the sixth century of 
the Christian era, whose records of travel have been 
translated by the Rev. S. Beal. Mr. Stone urged that the 
accounts given by the pilgrims were properly ——— 
to the caves of Ellora rather than to those of Ajanta, 
and argued generally against the late view of the date of 
Indian rock temples taken by Mr. Fe m, A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr. Arthur Lillie, author of 
Early Buddhists, Mr, Martin Wood, and other Oriental 
scholars, took part, besides the Secretary and Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature. 

Mr. R. Lows, 12, Woodburn Terrace, Edinburgh, has 
in hand a bibliography of works relating to stage history, 
biography, criticism, controversy, &c.; he will the:e- 
fore be very grateful to any of our readers who will send 
him notes of any rare books or pamphlets on these sub- 
jects which they may happen to have in their possession. 


fotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


R. H. B.—We shall be glad to have the names in in- 
stalments. 

Ovurtaw.—If such be the case, we can only suppose 
that the word is no longer required in commerce. 

R. You should advertise your want. 

J. L.—Consult the last Calendars of both Universities. 

C. R. T.—It bas been many times in print. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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